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HABAND'S  INCREDIBLE  MAN-MADE  POLYMERIC 
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If  they  came  from  outer  space  they  couldn't  be 
newer.  Yet  millions  and  millions  of  pairs  are  in  use. 

Men  like  the  far  lighter  weight,  the  scoff-at-scuff 
leather-like  uppers  and  the  life-of-the-shoe  PVC 
soles  and  heels.  They  like  the  fresh  good  looks  of 
our  newer  styles.  You  may  have  been  skeptical,  but 
these  unheard  of  prices  should  change  your  mind. 
Why  ignore  progress? 

See  and  Try  Them  On,  Right  At  Home,  ON  APPROVAL! 

Go  look  in  any  shoe  store.  Check  their  styles.  This  is  what  you'll  see.  Oxfords 
,  Loafers.  Monk  Straps.  New  Summer  Braids.  But  why  pay  $  1 5  to  $30  a 
You  can  enjoy  good  looking  new  shoes  more  when  they  cost  a  fair  price 
Here's  meaningful  relief  from  spiraling  prices: 


w    .  w>.....^.„w       _   2    pairsfor  $15.95 

outer  space  shoes 


LEATHER  SHOE  PRICES  ARE  ZOOMING 
BEYOND  ALL  FAIRNESS  OR  REASON! 

How  long  can  anyone  afford  to  keep  overspending  for 
shoes?  Especially  when  shoes  that  look  and  feel  and 
wear  like  a  million  are  right  here  now  at  such  tremen- 
dous price  advantage!  2  pairs  for  $15.95!  These  are 
not  cheap  shoes  —  they  are  a  new  construction  shoe 
that  saves  you  money,  gives  excellent  service. 
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If  you  are  sick  and  tired  of  Inflation 
and  yet  require  good  quality,  try  our 
shoes.  You  get  top  quality  uppers  that 
NEVER  NEED  A  SHINE,  Lifetime 
laces,  life-of-the-shoe  PVC  sole  and 
heels,  flexible  support  shank  in  the 
arch,  gentle  foam  heel  cushions, 
superior  gentleman's  detailing,  even 
the  new  luxury  linings! 


SIZES  AVAILABLE-Js  Your  Size  Here? 
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HABAND  COMPANY 
Direct  Service  Department 
265  North  9th  Street 
Paterson.  New  Jersey  07508 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the 
shoes  specified  below,  for  which 
I  enclose  my  remittance  of  $ 


Color  &  Style 

How 
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Black 
LOAFER 

White 

MONK  STRAP 

Brown 
OXFORD 

Brown  Strap 
WING-TIP 

Black 
OXFORD 

Brown 

Braid  LOAFER 

Black 

MONK  STRAP 

Then  let  us  show  you  our  shoes.  The  man  who 
ignores  this  new  product  improvement  is  like  the 
man  who  won't  ride  in  an  airplane,  Why  deny 
progress?  Do  not  deny  yourself  the  cushion  soft 
lightweight  comfort.  Do  not  deny  yourself  these 
IMPORTANT  SAVINGS! 


HABAND 


Paterson, 
New  Jersey 
07508 


VISIT  OUR  STORES 

or  we  will  be  proud 
to  send  them  for  your 

ON  APPROVAL, 
At-Home  Inspection 

MAIL  THIS 
COUPON/ 


/|?««t««**«v*'f        ^  understand  that  my  remittance  will 

IVgUaraniFgl  be  refunded  in  full  if  upon  receipt 
I  do  not  choose  to  wear  them. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press lite  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  III  I'll  is/i  eel.  Ex]>ressio7is  of  opinion  and 
requests  jor  personal  service  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
nnstrered .  due  to  lack  at  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices ichich  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  sho7ild  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  yojir  state 
(Department )  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
tellers  to  the  editor  to:  Letters.  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  1345  Avenue  of 
tlie  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 


THE  SEABEES 

SIR;  Congratulations  and  commendations 
to  you  and  author  Harvey  Ardman  for 
the  grand  article,  "The  Seabees  in  WW2" 
(Api'il).  We  need  more  acknowledg- 
ments like  this.  While  we  may  not  have 
been  in  the  Seabees,  still,  their  experi- 
ences bring  back  memories  of  our  own. 
Legion  members  are  hungry  for  men- 
tion of  the  good  deeds  they  have  done  in 
peace  and  war.  We  sure  get  some  brick- 
bats when  just  one  of  our  members  goes 
astray. 

Paul  F.  Coward 
Winter  Park.  Fla. 

sir:  The  article  on  the  Seabees  was  very 
much  enjoyed.  But  I  wish  to  take  ex- 
ception to  the  statement  that  "The  first 
Marine  landing  had  pretty  well  taken 
care  of  the  Japanese  on  Rendova  but 
not  on  Munda."  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  first  wave  of  troops  to  land  on  Ren- 
dova, and  I  was  with  the  172nd  Infantry 
Reg..  43rd  Infantry   (Army)  Division. 

LoREN  Bacon 
East  Thetford,  Vt. 

SIR:  In  my  estimation,  the  Seabees  were 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  Navy.  .  .  . 

Rudolph  J.  Schmidt 
Loda.  III. 

sir:  Want  you  to  know  that  I  greatly  ap- 
preciated seeing  the  story  on  the  Sea- 
bees. I  have  already  had  several  letters 
and  calls  from  my  members  to  make  sure 
I  d'dn't  miss  the  story. 

The  Seabees  emblem  featured  in  the 
illustrations  is  not  the  original  Seabee 
emblem.  The  one  used  is  the  redesigned 
emblem  put  out  a  few  years  back.  The 
original  had  a  different  type  machine- 
gun  and  other  changes. 

Thomas  A.  Gifford,  Nat'l  Sec'y 
43rd  Seabee  Bn  Ass'n 
Waterhury.  Conn. 

sir:  Thank  you  for  the  fine  article  on 
the  Seabees.  I  was  not  a  Seabee  myself, 
but  had  ample  opportunity  to  see  them 
at  work  and  to  make  use  of  some  of  the 
results  of  their  labors  while  stationed 
on  Guam  in  1945. 

Alan  R.  Kirk 
Springfield.  Mass. 


WHAT'S  NEW  FOR  THE  TEETH? 

sir:  H.  Allen  Perry's  article,  "What's 
New  For  Your  Teeth?  "  (  April ) ,  is  one  of 
the  best  digests  of  current  dental  think- 
ing and  practices  that  I  have  read  any- 
where. I  wold  like  extra  copies  to  dis- 
tribute to  my  patients. 

Ralph  Fontana,  D.D.S. 
Guerneville .  Calij. 

RE:  LEGION  AWARDS  FOR  EMPLOYERS 

sir:  In  the  April  1973  issue,  under  News 
of  The  American  Legion  heading  "Legion 
Awards  for  Employers,"  I  believe  you 
might  have  inadvertently  dropped  Ar- 
lington Properties.  Arlington,  Tex.,  from 
your  list  of  Older  Worker  Awards  Re- 
cipients. As  the  award  came  on  my 
recommendation,  I  would  appreciate 
your  checking  this  out. 

Jesse  D.  English,  Jr. 
Texas  Employment  Commission 
Grand  Prairie,  Tex. 

Yes,  the  list  should  have  read:  Sanger- 
Harris  Dep't  Store,  Dallas,  Tex.  (not 
Arlington,  Tex.,  as  appeared);  Arling- 
ton Properties,  Arlington,  Tex.;  etc. 

THE  CARP  A  MENACE? 

sir:  Hey,  man,  don't  run  down  the  lowly 
carp;  it  isn't  all  that  bad.  ("The  Carp 
Menace,"  Life  In  the  Outdoors,  April.) 
The  next  time  you  visit  Iowa,  stop  at 
Waukon,  get  yourself  some  carp  fresh 


out  of  the  Mississippi  and  smoked  over 
Allamakee  County  hickory. 

It  must  be  cold  though,  and  naturally 
a  beverage  must  go  with  it,  say  brandy 
or  beer,  and  a  few  salted  crackers.  I  re- 
member many  a  happy  hour  in  the 
Waukon  Vets  Club,  how  I  used  to  spoil 
my  appetite  eating  smoked  carp,  why 
my  wife  kept  asking  me  why  I  was  not 
hungry  at  suppertime.  Smoked  carp, 
what  else? 

Jack  Wadsworth 
We?iatc/iec,  Wash. 

VETERANS'  PENSION  ALLOTMENTS 

sir:  We  read  with  personal  concern  the 
informative  Veterans  Newsletter  in  your 
April  issue  and  we  would  like  to  add 
our  voice  to  the  many  others  protesting 
the  reduction  in  the  pension  allotment  to 
veterans  because  Social  Security  was  in- 
creased. We  can  cite  several  expenses 
which  concern  us  in  connection  with  the 
$18  a  month  reduction  in  our  monthly 
VA  check.  .  .  .  The  20%  increase  in  our 
Social  Security  in  January  was  offset  by 
an  increase  of  15%  in  our  rent.  The  de- 
ductible in  our  Medicare  went  up  $120 
a  year  for  two.  Medicare  no  longer  pays 
for  blood  tests,  which  our  doctor  finds  it 
necessary  to  take  several  times  a  year, 
and  the  price  of  other  needed  medica- 
tions have  not  decreased.  We  need  not 
mention  the  cost  of  living  increase.  .  .  . 

We  hope  every  effort  will  be  made  by 
The  American  Legion  and  other  veterans 
organizations  to  get  back  the  small  sum 
being  taken  each  month  from  our  VA 
check.  It  can  often  mean  the  difference 
between  comfort  and  hardship. 

Earl  W.  Shimmons 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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EZRA  BROOKS 
PRESENTS  THE 
55TH  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
COMMENIORATIVE 
WHISKEY  BOTTLE 


American  Legion 
Hawaiian  Bottle 
Genuine  Heritage  China 
;sr^^  emblazoned  in  24  carat  gold 


Aloha  Nui— a  hearty  hello!  Ezra  Brooks 
proudly  presents  the  most  beautiful,  most 
colorful  American  Legion  commemora- 
tive ceramic  bottle  ever  produced.  Filled 
with  our  limited  stock,  12  years  old,  90 
proof  Real  Sippin'  Whiskey,  it's  destined 


KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF 


to  be  a  rare  collector's  item  because  the 
original  molds  will  be  destroyed  and  no 
more  will  be  made.  It  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
National  Convention  in  August,  and  will 
be  available  in  Honolulu.  But  only  while 
the  limited  quantities  last. 


EZRA  BROOKS  DISTILLING  COMPANY,  FRANKFORT,  KENTUCKY 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Woman's  Lib  Outdoors 


IN  PAST  AGES,  the  outdoors  has  been  the 
province  of  the  man  of  the  family.  Orig- 
inalh  it  was  because  of  necessity;  he  for- 
aged for  food  while  his  mate  stayed  in  the 
cave  and  did  the  chores.  As  civilization 
progressed  and  his  food  problems  were 
solved  in  a  different  manner,  he  went  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  just  for  sport.  And  it  was 
his  sport,  just  too  rugged  for  the  weaker 
sex.  But  today — let's  face  it — this  male 
chauvinistic  barrier  is  crumbling.  The  girls 
arc  taking  to  the  woods  and  streams.  It  is 
estimated  that  presently  there  are  over 
5. ()()(). ()()()  dedicated  huntresses  and  fisher- 
women.  And  they're  good  at  it. 

If  you  never  hunted  or  fished  with  one  of 
these  females,  when  you  try  it  you  may  be  in 
for  a  surprise.  She's  not  really  so  weak  and 
tender,  a  fact  you  may  already  have  sur- 
mised. She  can  tote  a  rifle  or  shotgun  all 
day  long,  shoot  it  as  well  as  you  do  (if  prop- 
erly trained),  and  cast  a  dry  fly  along  with 
the  best.  And  even  play  poker  in  camp! 
Given  half  a  chance,  she  makes  a  good 
buddy.  Of  course,  she  wasn't  born  a  sports- 
woman. Few  of  us  were  born  sportsmen. 
Probably  at  first  a  sympathetic  parent,  hus- 
band or  boyfriend  gave  her  a  chance  to  try 
it.  She  dropped  a  buck  or  a  pheasant, 
snagged  a  big  trout,  felt  the  spell  of  nature's 
outdoors,  and  wanted  more. 

Many  hunters  and  fishermen  take  their 
wives  with  them  on  trips,  sometimes  because 
of  necessity:  "if  I  can't  go.  you  can't  go!" 
And  many  of  these  wives  seem  content  to 
stay  in  camp  and  just  enjoy  the  scenery.  If 
these  husbands  spent  some  time  teaching 
their  wives  wildlife  lore,  there's  little  doubt 


that  their  trips  would  be  more  enjoyable. 
And  they'd  go  on  more  of  them.  Although 
sometimes  they  might  find  themselves  at  a 
disadvantage:  women  are  notoriously  well- 
endowed  with  extra-sensory  perception  and 
instinct.  As  any  man  who  has  hunted  or 
fished  with  his  wife  will  verify,  she  usually 
bags  the  biggest  buck  or  catches  the  largest 
fish.  The  wife  of  a  well-known  New  York 
outdoor  writer  always  goes  grouse-shooting 
with  her  husband  and  always  finds  the  most 
birds.  Her  explanation:  "I  hear  them  cack- 
ling." 

Introducing  a  wife  or  daughter  to  the 
mysteries  of  hunting  and  fishing  is  similar, 
in  at  least  one  way.  to  teaching  her  to  drive 
a  car:  it  requires  infinite  patience.  As  a  be- 
ginner, she  will  make  mistakes  and  will 
have  a  lot  to  learn.  But  eventually  it  will 
pay  off  in  good  companionship  and  a  more 
solid  family  relationship.  And  you  will  be 
proud  not  only  of  her  ability  but  of  her 
obvious  happiness  at  your  having  given  her 
the  opportunity  to  share  the  great  outdoors. 
And  another  point,  not  to  be  taken  lightly, 
she  might  want  to  do  the  cookingi 

A  LARGE  cork  attached  to  the  chain  of 
your  outboard  motor  key  will  keep  it  afloat 
should  you  accidentally  drop  it  overboard, 
reports  E.  Simmons  of  Chicago.  111. 

FOR  PEDAL  PUSHERS  a  new  288-page 
book  entitled  Bicycle  Digest  with  articles 
and  hundreds  of  photos  and  illustrations 
covering  every  aspect  of  bikes  and  bike 
riding  including  trails,  stop-over  points,  map 
reading  and  airline  travel  with  your  bike. 


Also  a  listing  of  current  U.S.  brands  and 
imports  and  prices.  Send  $5.95  to  Digest 
Books,  540  Frontage  Road,  Northfield,  III. 
60093. 

ANY  VENISON  left  in  your  freezer?  Try 
this  recipe  from  Eleanor  Hermes  of  Delta, 
Colo.  Put  it  in  a  Magic  Cooking  Bag,  add 
a  half-cup  of  chicken  broth  and  onion,  car- 
rot, celery  and  potatoes.  A  little  red  wine 
helps.  Cook  until  tender.  It's  finger-lickin' 
good. 

A  CAN  of  sardines,  as  part  of  your  boat 
lunch,  will  also  help  your  fishing  on  a  hot 
summer  day.  reports  L.  U.  Zecca  of  Flush- 
ing. N.Y.  If  the  fish  aren't  biting,  dip  your 
lure,  bait  or  a  piece  of  pork  rind  in  the 
sardine  oil  to  whet  their  appetites. 

WHEN  fishing  among  submerged  trees  and 
stumps,  for  a  boat  anchor  use  a  gallon  or 
larger  plastic  jug  filled  with  earth  or  sand, 
advises  Elmer  Thuss  of  Marshfield,  Wis. 
Tie  your  line  to  the  handle.  Then  if  it  snags, 
pull  hard  and  the  handle  will  break  off, 
setting  you  free. 

TO  KEEP  your  tent  cool  inside  during  hot 
weather  when  you're  camped  in  the  sun. 
such  as  at  the  seashore,  throw  fresh  water 
on  it.  As  the  water  evaporates,  it  cools. 
A  wet  blanket  spread  on  top  of  your  trailer 
or  camper  will  work.  too.  reports  R.  F. 
Schweikci'  of  Concord.  N.H. 

TO  MAKE  your  dry  flies  float  high  on  the 
water,  spray  them  with  your  wife's  extra- 
hold  hair  spray,  suggests  Ila  Aylward  of 
Hemet.  Calif.  Wash  and  dry  the  fly  thor- 
oughly after  each  fish:  one  treatment  before 
your  trip  will  hold  all  day. 

WHEN  CARRYING  a  necessary  canteen 
on  a  hike,  bike  or  backpack  trip,  first  wrap 
it  in  aluminum  foil  as  does  Jeff  Anderson 
of  McPherson.  Kan.  It  will  reflect  the  sun 
and  keep  the  water  cool  longer. 

FOR  A  handy  towel  rack  for  camp,  Jody 
Matthews  of  Long  Street,  La.  uses  the 
plastic  top  from  an  empty  coffee  can.  She 
cuts  out  the  center,  leaving  just  the  ring- 
shaped  rim.  then  cuts  a  plastic  tab  from  the 
center  which  she  folds  over  one  side  of  the 
rim  so  she  can  tack  it  to  a  convenient  tree. 
The  towel  can  be  pulled  through  the  rim's 
hole. 

TO  REPAIR  a  broken  hollow-glass  fishing 
rod.  use  a  steel  drill  bit,  recommends  Mrs. 
Ira  Adams  of  Falls  City.  Neb.,  whose  hus- 
band is  an  80-year-old  WWl  vet.  Choose  a 
bit  the  exact  size  of  the  rod  hole,  coat  with 
glue  and  insert  in  the  broken  ends  of  the 
rod. 

TO  STOP  itching  and  to  retard  the  effects 
of  poison  oak  and  ivy,  bathe  the  parts  in 
apple  cider  vinegar.  It  smarts,  but  it  does 
the  job  writes  World  War  I  vet  John  Hart- 
man  of  Anacortes.  Washington. 

If  .von  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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The  World  War  II  Commemorative  Medal  Society,  in  association  with 
The  Lincoln  Mint,  is  pleased  to  aimounce  a  limited  edition  of 


The  Medallic  History 
of  the  Second  World  \fer  in 
Ingots  of  Solid  Sterling  Silver 


An  enduring  tribute  to  those  who  served... 

A  priceless  investment  for  those  who  remember 


For  millions  of  Americans,  December  7, 
1941,  is  more  than  a  date  in  the  history 
books.  It  is  a  vividly  remembered  personal 
experience. 

Perhaps  you  are  among  those  who  remem- 
ber the  winter  Sunday  when  Japanese  bombs 
rained  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

You  remember  with  almost  equal  vivid- 
ness the  other  landmarks  of  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  from  the  slow  retreat  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  wild  rejoicing  of  V-E  Day  and 
V-J  Day. 

Now,  through  the  efforts  of  the  skilled 
craftsmen  of  The  Lincoln  Mint,  these  great 
events  of  the  Great  War  have  been  com- 
memorated— for  us,  for  our  children,  and 
for  our  children's  children — in  the  World 
War  II  Commemorative  Society's  Medallic 
History  of  the  Second  World  War. 


DIRECTED  BY  A  DISTINGUISHED 

BOARD  OF  MILITARY,  NAVAL 
AND  CIVILIAN  ADVISORS,  WHO 
LIVED,  SHAPED  AND  RECORDED 
THE  GREAT  EVENTS  OF  WORLD 
WAR  II. 

General  George  C.  Kenney,  Commander 
Allied  Air  Forces  in  Southwest  Pacific; 
Rear  Admiral  Ernest  M.  Eller — Staff  of 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet; 
Hans  J.  Morgenthau— Consultant  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  State;  Frank 
Hewlett— United  Press  Correspondent  in 
Pacific  Theater. 


commemoration  of  the  American  role  in 
the  history-making  conflict. 

In  all,  24  ingots  will  be  struck  in  brilliant, 
mirror-like  "proof  finish"  of  genuine  Sterling 
Silver.  Each  Solid  Sterling  Silver  Ingot  will 
be  1.68"  X  .91"  in  size,  and  will  weigh  672 
grains  of  Sterling  Silver. 

The  ingots  will  cover  all  the  major  events 
of  American  participation  in  World  War  II 
— on  land,  sea,  in  the  air,  in  both  the  Pacific 
and  European  Theaters  of  Operation.  Sub- 
scribers may  limit  their  participation  to  the 
12  ingots  covering  only  the  European  Thea- 
ter or  only  the  Pacific  Theater. 

Cost  will  be  $12.50  per  ingot,  and  ingots 
will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  per  month 
to  subscribers  who  select  either  12-subject 
set,  or  two  per  month  for  subscribers  to  the 
complete  series. 

AVAILABLE  IN 
LIMITED  EDITIONS 
AND  ONLY  FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME. 

To  assure  the  numismatic  integrity  and 
future  value  of  this  first  edition.  The  Medallic 
History  of  the  Second  World  War  will  be 
struck  in  a  tightly  controlled  issue  of  a  total 
of  just  5,000  subscriptions. 

It  will  be  limited  both  in  the  total  number 
of  subscriptions  accepted  and  only  as  long 
as  the  subscription  rolls  are  open.  Reserva- 
tions will  be  honored  on  the  basis  of  post- 
mark and  those  which  cannot  be  honored 
will  be  returned. 

 SUBSCRIPTION 


INCLVDED*** 

The  Society  will  provide  you  with  a  hand- 
somely bound,  black  velour-lined  case  to 
display  and  protect  your  collection.  Two 
cases  are  provided  to  subscribers  of  the 
events  in  the  European  and  Pacific  Theaters 
.  .  .  with  each  case  providing  spaces  to  dis- 
play 12  ingots.  Both  are  sent  with  the 
Society's  compliments. 


Included  with  your 
Subscription.  A  Great 
Recording  of  the  Sounds 
of  World  War  II. 


SOUNDS 
WORLD 


Hear  the  voices  of  men  who  eye- 
witnessed  the  most  important 
and  dramatic  moments  of  the 
war  ...  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  ...  the  bombing  of 
Manila  ...  the  last  radio  broadcast  from  the  doomed 
fortress  of  Corregidor  .  .  .  President  Truman's 
announcement  of  the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima 
.  .  .  General  IVlacArthur  at  the  signing  of  the  final 
peace  with  Japan.  The  Sounds  of  World  War  II  is 
yours  as  a  gift  from  the  Society. 


HEIRLOOM  QUALITY 
CO.NLMEMORATn  E  INGOTS— 

Minting  of  the  History  of  the  Second  World 
War  is  a  major  event  offering  a  significant 
investment  opportunity,  in  addition  to  the 
costly  metal,  with  the  potential  of  immediate 
and  future  value. 

•  Selection  of  events  to  be  commemorated 
will  be  guided  by  men  who  actually  helped 
to  shape  these  events — the  Society's  Board 
of  Military,  Naval  and  Civilian  advisors. 

•  The  Lincoln  Mint,  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  private  mints,  will  create  and 
strike  the  ingots  which  will  make  up  this 
panoramic  history. 

•  This  First  Edition  will  be  the  first  medallic- 
ingot  tribute  to  be  issued  anywhere  in 


r: 

I 


APPLICATION 


The  World  War  II  Commemorative  Medal  Society 

One  South  Wacker  Drive-Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
Please  reserve  in  my  name  one  set  of  Solid  Sterling  Silver  Ingots,  at  $12.50  per  ingot,  issued  in  limited  edition  in 
commemoration  of  the  Second  World  War.  I  would  like  to  subscribe  as  follows:  (check  one) 

□  12  European  Theater  ingots  only.  (I  will  receive  1  Ingot  per  month  and  be  billed  $12.50) 

□  12  Pacific  Theater  ingots  only.  (I  will  receive  1  ingot  per  month  and  be  billed  $12.50) 

□  The  complete  24-ingot  series.  (I  will  receive  2  ingots  per  month  and  be  billed  $25.00) 

invoiced,  on  a  monthly  prepayment  basis.  The  Society 
guarantees  that  my  cost  (or  these  Ingots  will  not  be 
increased  regardless  of  cost  Increases  of  silver  in  the 
International  Metals  Market. 

Contingent  upon  my  acceptance  as  a  subscriber,  I  am 
to  receive  one  display-storage  case  for  each  12  ingots 
I  order,  plus  a  FREE  I. p.  recording,  "The  Sounds  of  World 
War  II." 


Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for  $  

for  the  first  ingot  (or  ingots).  (Illinois  residents  add  5% 
sales  tax.) 

I  understand  and  agree  that  there  will  be  just  5,000 
Solid  Sterling  Silver  Ingot  sets  minted.  Each  ingot  will  be 
delivered  with  my  personal  number  registered  exclusively 
to  me  forever. 

I  agree  to  pay  for  each  ingot  promptly  upon  being 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 


I  CITY_ 


_STATE_ 


-ZIP_ 


SIGNATURE. 


L  Subscription  is  not  valid  unless  signed.  5-.°??  I 
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«y  THOMAS  WEYR 


IN  1970,  a  communist  administration 
was  created  in  Chile  as  a  result  of  a 
Socialist  Party  Senator.  Salvador  Allcndc, 
winning  the  popular  presidential  election 
in  a  thrce-wa\  contest  in  which  Allende 
got  only  36 "^f  of  the  votes. 

He  was  supported  hy  a  coalition  of 
small,  left-wing  parties  which,  between 
them,  won  about  36^^^  of  the  Senate 
seats  ( 18  of  50)  and  33%  of  the  House 
seats  (50  of  150). 

Allende  was  elected  for  six  years.  He 
is  in  office  until  1976.  unless  impeached 
(assuming  that  he  does  not.  before  then, 
perpetuate  himself  in  power  even  long- 
er) It  takes  two-thirds  of  the  vote  of  the 
Chilean  Senate  to  impeach  a  president. 
Allende's  opposition  in  the  Senate  was 
one  vote  short  of  two-thirds  during  his 
first  two  years  in  ofPce — years  in  which 
he  gave  most  senators  enough  provoca- 
tion to  toss  him  out  of  office. 

With  barely  more  than  a  third  of  the 
popular  vote  or  of  congressional  support, 
he  was  yet  firmly  in  power  under  the 
democratic  process.  He  set  out  to  com- 
munize  Chile,  using  powers  available  to 
him  under  a  constitutional  government 
that  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Allende's  ability  to  install  a  com- 
munist regime  with  only  minority  sup- 
port— under  fairly  standard  democratic 
processes — is  a  strong  ad  for  the  two- 
party  system  that  is  traditional  in  the 
United  States.  In  both  France  and  Italy, 
his  success  is  cited  as  a  horrible  example 
of  what  could  easily  happen  in  either  of 
them,  with  all  their  splinter  parties 

Chilean  politics  in  1970  was  fairly 
well  divided  among  three  groups — ex- 
treme leftists  headed  by  Allende  (36  7% 
of  the  vote),  conservatives  headed  by 
Jorce  Alessandri  (35.3%  of  the  vote), 
and  what  we  could  call  New  Dealers, 
headed  by  Radomiro  Tomic  (28%  of  the 
vote).  The  two  losers  thus  were  sup- 
ported by  63.3%  of  the  electorate,  of 
whom  85%  turned  out  to  vote. 

No  candidate  had  a  majority,  and  by 
law  the  Chilean  congress  had  to  choose 
between  the  two  leaders.  Tomic  was  out, 
though  his  fairly  progressive  Christian 
Democrats  made  up  the  biggest  party  in 
the  congress.  Much  as  the  congressional 
majority  might  have  preferred  conserva- 
tive Alessandri  to  the  radical  Allende.  it 
could  only  expect  popular  anger  if  it 
violated  the  Chilean  tradition  of  confirm- 
ing the  frontrunner — Allende.  Even  so. 
before  voting  him  in.  the  congressional 
majority  first  exacted  stipulations  which 
they  hoped  would  prevent  Allende  from 
communizing  Chile — a  Statute  of  Guar- 
antees to  continue  the  right  to  vote,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  opinion, 
freedom  of  education  and  the  general 
preservation  of  all  of  Chile's  strong 
democratic  traditions. 


The  Legal  Re 


Chile  since  1970 — an  example  of  what 
can  happen  to  a  democracy  when  no 
political  party  has  a  majority. 


There  was  a  tacit  understanding  that 
it  would  be  illegal  to  create  a  militia, 
which  the  Chilean  armed  forces  feared 
would  be  raised  as  the  personal  armed 
force  of  any  communist  president.  With 
these  guarantees,  the  congress  awarded 
the  presidency  to  Allende.  and  he  took 
office  on  Nov.  5,  1970. 

Allende — under  what  he  called  a 
"Popular  Unity"  government  of  six  small 
leftist  parties — promptly  pushed  forward 
a  program  to  socialize  Chile  as  if  he  had 
won  an  LBJ-type  landslide.  As  is  usual 
with  the  splendid  names  people  give 
themselves,  popular  unity  was  exactly 
what  Allende  never  had.  He  put  com- 
munists in  charge  of  the  economy.  A 
radical  Maoist  was  given  the  foreian 
office,  which  promptly  recognized  Cuba 
and  Red  China.  The  Agricultural  Min- 
istry went  to  a  graduate  of  Fidel  Castro's 
land  reform  institute.  Jacques  Conchol, 
who  started  to  turn  Chile's  vast  estates 
into  huge  state-run  collective  farms.  A 
socialist  newspaper  editor  was  named 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  thus  the 
boss  of  the  police.  A  Radical  Party  man 
(the  mildest  oarty  behind  Allende)  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Defense. 

Many  members  of  the  middle  and  up- 
per classes  had  started  to  leave  Chile  as 
soon  as  the  September  election  results 
were  in.  Now  the  exodus  increased.  Busi- 
ness leaders,  industrialists,  newspaper 
publishers,  lawyers,  professional  men. 
artists  and  writers  fled  in  droves,  taking 
as  many  of  their  goods  and  chattels  as 
they  could.  In  a  few  months,  Chile's 
monetary  reserves  dropped  Si 00  million 
as  privately-held  bank  accounts  were 
transferred  into  safe  currencies. 

At  first,  this  drain  was  paid  little  heed. 
The  "Popular  Unity"  government  felt 
heady  with  the  new  wine  of  imminent 
change. 

The  opposition,  meanwhile,  kept  tell- 
ing themselves  that  the  communists  had 
only  captured  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government,  and  that  the  democratic 
guarantees  would  yet  shackle  the  revo- 
lution. 

But  the  Marxists  were  sure  they  could 
change  all  that  quickly  enough.  Allende 
introduced  legislation  to  cancel  the  Stat- 
ute of  Guarantees.  It  called  for  a  new 
constitution  that  would  abolish  the  con- 
gress and  set  up  a  pliant  one-house  body. 


He  knew  it  could  not  pass  the  legislature, 
but  he  told  a  reporter  in  January  1971 
that  when  and  if  the  congress  rejected  it 
he  would  put  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
and  win  hands  down. 

He  had  already  prepared  legislation  to 
nationalize  copper,  steel  and  coal  and  to 
solidify  government  control  of  Chile's 
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Pres.  Salvador  Allende, 
Chile's  communizer. 

nitrate  resources.  He  unearthed  a  1930 
law  that  allowed  the  government  to  take 
over  any  business  that  might  be  in  se- 
vere financial  trouble,  that  might  be  in- 
volved in  scandal,  or  that  was  "injurious 
to  the  national  interest."  He  applied 
these  pliable  standards  time  after  time  to 
take  over  businesses,  starting  with  a 
major  textile  company.  A  bill  to  na- 
tionalize the  banks  was  in  the  works. 

"Now  then.  Regis."  he  told  French 
leftist  intellectual  Regis  Debray  in  a 
lengthy  interview,  "are  we  or  are  we  not 
seeking  the  path  that  leads  to  socialism?" 

For  Allende  the  path  was  always  clear. 
"As  for  the  bourgeois  State  ...  we  are 
seeking  to  overcome  it.  To  overthrow 
it!"  But  he  admitted  that  would  take 
time.  Chile  would  have  to  pass  through 
a  reformist  period  first  in  which  the  lot 
of  workers  would  be  improved  and  the 
land  collectivized. 

Hardly  anybody  faulted  his  zeal  to 
improve  the  lot  of  Chile's  poor  in  many 
ways.  One  of  his  first  actions  as  president 
was  to  inaugurate  a  free  milk  program 
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Revolution  in  Chile 


for  infants.  He  standardized  the  size  of 
bread  loaves  to  eliminate  price  juggling. 
A  start  was  made  on  public  housing.  The 
inflation  rate,  which  had  reached  35% 
in  1970,  was  blunted  with  a  price  freeze 
that  kept  it  to  1 1  %  by  the  following 
May.  Industrial  wages  rose  steeply,  30% 
to  65%.  Food  imports  increased  sharply. 

Within  weeks  of  taking  office,  AUende 
launched  a  massive  land  reform  program 
and  by  January  1971  his  Land  Reform 
Corporation  had  taken  over  65  estates, 
including  what  Allende  called  the  world's 
largest,  1.25  million  acres.  In  all,  he 
planned  to  expropriate  16  million  acres 
and  resetde  70,000  families  by  the  time 
his  term  ended  in  1976. 

Not  all  of  this  was  as  revolutionary  as 
it  was  highhanded — though  to  the  mili- 
tant left  among  Allende's  supporters  it 
wasn't  highhanded  enough.  Land  reform 
was  already  in  the  works  for  Chile.  The 
previous  regime  under  Christian  Demo- 
crat President  Eduardo  Frei  (who  sup- 
ported Tomic  in  the  1970  elections)  had 
worked  for  six  years  on  a  land  reform 
scheme  to  break  up  feudal  estates  and 
give  land-hungry  peasants  farms  of  their 
own.  An  orderly  program  for  nationaliz- 
ing U.S.  and  other  foreign-owned  copper 
mines  had  been  drawn  up.  Chile  would 
pay  compensation  under  the  Frei  plan, 
realizing  that  she  needed  continuing  sup- 
port of  foreign  capital  to  prosper. 

High  copper  prices  in  the  world 
market  had  permitted  Frei  to  accumulate 
a  Chilean  nest  egg  of  over  $400  million 
in  hard  currencies.  Before  Tomic  lost  the 
1970  elections,  Frei  had  felt  that  as  a 
sort  of  Chilean  New  Dealer  he  had  a 
sound  program  and  he  thought  that 
Tomic  would  win.  He  probably  would 
have,  if  former  President  Alessandri  had 
not  entered  the  race,  too.  Allende  had 
run  six  times  before  and  the  best  he'd 
done  was  to  come  close  to  Alessandri  in 
1958. 

Among  the  most  extreme  supporters 
of  Allende  was  a  militant  youth  group 
known  as  MIR.  Now,  while  Allende  was 
grabbing  millions  of  farming  acres  for 
the  government,  MIR  and  many  land- 
hungry  peasants  were  impatient  to  take 
land  for  themselves.  They  all  felt  they 
had  a  license  to  stake  out  their  own  acres 
in  the  farm  belts. 

MIR  organized  squatter  movements 
in  remote  areas  of  the  country.  Indians 
simply  bit  chunks  out  of  huge  estates  and 
set  up  homesteads.  Results  were  pre- 
dictably kooky.  One  young  man  of  26, 
"Commandante  Pepe."  boasted  that  he 


A  Santiago  view  of  the  nationwide  protests  against  Allende's  government 
which  led  to  an  army  takeover  of  law  and  order  in  Chile  last  November. 


had  seized  a  million  acres  near  the  Ar- 
gentine frontier.  He  threatened  to  use  it 
as  a  base  for  armed  action  against  the 
■'real"  enemy,  the  Chilean  army.  Allende 
was  already  fearful  that  hostile  Argen- 
tine generals  would  seize  on  any  pretext 
to  invade  Chile  and  remove  their  radical 
neighbor.  He  was  equally  fearful  that  the 
MIR  hotheads  would  alienate  the  Chile- 
an army,  whose  support  Allende  was 
wooing.  With  Allende's  approval  the 
army  went  into  the  hills  and  cleaned 
"Pepe"  out. 


Allende  knew  he  had  to  keep  the  army 
friendly  at  best,  politically  neutral  at 
least.  His  two  predecessors.  Frei  and 
Alessandri,  had  neglected  the  armed 
services,  kept  pay  scales  low  and  pro- 
vided little  new  hardware  for  the  gen- 
erals. The  new  president  promptly  hiked 
army  salaries  higher  than  anyone  else's. 
He  spent  precious  foreign  exchange  for 
the  purchase  of  new  military  equipment 
in  the  place  where  Chile  had  always 
bought  her  arms,  the  United  States.  He 
(Turn  to  next  page) 
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Allende's  "Popular  Unity"  leftists  never  had  popu  lar  unity.  At  left,  above,  is  a  radical  pro-Allende  demonstration  of  ' 


The  Legal  Red  Revolution  in  Chile 


regularly  appeared  to  review  military 
parades. 

But  the  president's  shrewdest  move 
came  in  picking  a  new  army  commander. 
He  did  not  choose  a  leftist  oflficer.  but 
selected  a  regular  who  was  in  line  for  the 
job  anyway.  Later,  when  Allende  was  in 
bad  trouble,  his  deference  to  military 
tradition  served  him  well. 

Meanwhile,  he  used  the  executive 
power  to  the  hilt,  and  by  April  of  1971 
had  laid  a  careful  groundwork  for  com- 
munizing  the  nation.  He  continued  to 
nationalize  more  industries — by  new 
laws  if  he  could  get  them  through  con- 
gress, and  by  old  laws  if  he  could  not. 

He  tightened  government  controls 
over  such  private  businesses  as  he  did 
not  yet  plan  to  nationalize.  The  congress 
refused  to  pass  his  bill  to  nationalize  the 
banks,  but  by  April  he  was  well  on  his 
way  to  taking  over  credit  institutions 
anyway.  He  simply  offered  shareholders 
a  generous  sum  of  government  money 
for  their  stock.  By  now  he  was  printing 
paper  money  by  the  ream.  Fearing  even- 
tual expropriation  without  compensa- 
tion, they  gladly  sold.  Soon  the  govern- 
ment had  bought  control  of  eight  major 
banks,  and  others  followed. 

Massive  social  welfare  programs  en- 
deared Allende  to  more  of  the  poor. 
Early  in  1971,  one  poll  showed  that  89% 
of  working  women  thought  life  under 
Allende  was  good.  He  had  appeased  the 


army  and  raised  the  hopes  of  the  peas- 
antry. 

Temporarily,  the  fears  and  hostilities 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  were 
dampened  by  Allende's  respect — to  date 
— for  the  Chilean  constitution.  Though 
he  sought  to  scrap  it.  he  honored  it  while 
it  remained.  The  press  was  still  visibly 
free,  and  Allende  was  regularly  pilloried 
in  the  columns  of  opposition  papers. 

Local  elections  were  set  for  April  4, 
1971,  with  "Popular  Unity"  candidates 
in  all  or  most  of  them.  Allende's  govern- 
ment ran  a  campaign  for  them  with 
something  of  the  flavor  of  Hitler's  cam- 
paign at  the  time  of  the  Reichstag  fire. 
Rumors  spread  of  reactionary  plots, 
counterplots,  coups  and  mass  murders. 
Every  billboard  in  Santiago  presented 
the  specter  of  a  pending  violent,  rightist, 
counterrevolution  by  the  "fascist"  oppo- 
sition. Christian  Democrats  were  blamed 
for  everything  gone  wrong  and  likely  to 
go  wrong,  including  a  train  wreck. 

When  the  local  elections  were  over, 
"Popular  Unity"  candidates  had  won 
49.7%  of  the  vote.  The  combination  of 
social  changes  and  political  terror  had 
given  Allende's  men  13%  more  of  the 
vote  than  he'd  pulled  in  1970.  But  he 
had  failed  to  get  a  majority  for  his 
candidates.  Popular  unity  was  not  his, 
and  he  could  not  risk  putting  a  new 
constitution  up  to  a  general  vote,  or  try 
to  establish  a  rubber-stamp  "People's 


Assembly"  in  the  place  of  the  congress. 

The  April  4,  1971,  election  turned  out 
to  be  the  high  point  of  Allende's  regime 
so  far.  After  that,  things  started  down- 
hill. The  congress  approved  copper  mine 
nationalization,  and  many  of  the  top 
managers  and  engineers  promptly  left 
the  country.  Copper  production  dipped, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  fell  far  short 
of  the  1.2  million  tons  that  the  previous 
government  had  expected  for  1971.  Un- 
employment soared  from  1 80,000  the 
previous  fall  to  300,000.  The  squatters' 
reign  on  the  big  estates  began  to  hurt 
food  production  and  violence  erupted  on 
some  of  the  farms.  The  price  of  food 
imports  soared. 

Allende  ignored  these  premonitions. 
On  May  21,  he  went  before  congress  to 
deliver  a  blunt  blueprint  for  a  socialist 
society  to  be  achieved  without  violence 
and  under  the  mantle  of  legality.  The 
means  of  production  were  to  be  so- 
cialized. Allende  cited  the  pending  na- 
tionalization of  copper  and  the  accom- 
plished takeover  of  steel,  iron,  coal, 
nitrates  and  textiles,  as  well  as  the  seizure 
of  one  major  publishing  house,  as  ex- 
amples of  progress.  Land  reform  would 
continue  beyond  the  one  thousand  estates 
confiscated  in  Allende's  first  six  months. 
The  takeover  of  the  credit  system  was 
to  be  completed,  inflation  curbed,  social 
programs  expanded,  individual  liberties 
respected.  In  sum.  Allende  promised 
something  to  evervbody  and  for  a  while 
he  seemed  to  be  delivering. 
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against  fascism."  At  right,  anti-Allende  protests  of  April  1972,  a  prelude  to  the  bigger  November  demonstrations 


On  the  first  anniversary  of  his  election, 
Allende's  ledger  looked  good.  The  poor 
were  eating  better  than  they  ever  had. 
A  start  had  been  made  on  improving 
squalid  housing  conditions.  Business 
sputtered,  but  continued. 

Strikes  marred  the  newly  nationalized 
copper  mines,  but  Allende  managed  to 
settle  a  few  by  granting  hefty  wage  hikes. 
Fidel  Castro,  on  a  visit  to  Chile,  took 
care  of  the  rest  by  berating  balky  miners 
for  putting  their  personal  concerns  ahead 
of  the  state's.  Indeed,  Castro's  visit  was 
a  bonanza.  The  militant  left,  especially 
MIR,  had  been  increasingly  irritated  by 


Allende's  "legal"  approach  to  revolution. 
Fidel's  voluble  charisma  pacified  them 
and  Allende's  prestige  soared  in  his  own 
camp.  But  Castro  did  not  like  what  he 
saw.  "If  you  don't  get  these  people  under 
control,"  he  told  Allende.  meaning  the 
opposition,  "the  revolution  is  not  going 
to  succeed."  And  when  Castro  left  after 
a  month's  stay  he  seemed  to  take  a  good 
portion  of  Allende's  luck  with  him. 

By  November,  food  and  consumer 
goods  shortages  were  widespread  and 
middle  class  discontent  close  to  boiling 
over.  Supplies  were  erratic  and  irregular. 
Cooking  oil,  butter,  chicken  and  beef 


Soviet  Presidium  Chairman  N.  V.  Podgorny  marches  Allende  before  guard  of  honor  at 
Moscow  airport.  "Chile  loves  you,"  said  Allende,  in  a  pitch  for  money  he  didn't  get. 


were  hard  to  get,  so  were  spare  parts  for 
buses  and  automobiles.  Allende  had  just 
about  exhausted  his  monetary  reserves 
on  food  purchases  and  had  little  left  to 
invest  in  permanent  growth.  He  was 
actually  living  oft"  the  fat  of  previous  ad- 
ministrations and  printing-press  money. 

Chile's  debt  soared  to  S2.3  billion. 
With  half  of  the  nation's  creditors  in  the 
United  States,  Allende's  refusal  to  pay 
any  compensation  to  American  firms 
undermined  his  credit  abroad.  So  did  his 
novel  argument  that  U.S.  firms  owed 
Chile  a  kickback  out  of  business  done 
in  earlier  years.  In  Washington,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  warned  that  Chile 
wouldn't  get  any  more  loans  if  she  didn't 
at  least  oft'er  to  pay  for  seized  properties. 

The  workers  and  farmers  .soon  began 
to  gripe.  The  peasants  didn't  like  the 
bureaucrats  sent  out  to  organize  big 
estates  into  collective  farms.  They  felt 
betrayed  that  the  government  was  taking 
the  land  itself  and  had  not  issued  a  single 
land  deed  to  any  peasant.  Workers  began 
to  chafe  under  the  political  control  im- 
posed on  state-run  factories  and  the 
hours  of  "voluntary"  work  demanded 
from  them. 

On  the  night  of  Dec.  1,  1971,  some 
5,000  angry  middle-class  housewives 
marched  through  Santiago's  suburbs 
banging  pots  and  pans  in  protest  against 
food  shortages.  It  became  known  as  the 
"March  of  the  Empty  Pots."  Street  riots 
spread  as  leftist  goons  stomped  the 
women  and  gangs  of  rightist  youths  re- 
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talialcd.  An  angered  pot  and  pan  brigade 
niarclicd  to  the  presidential  palace  and 
smashed  window  panes  with  rocks. 

In  the  Iiirhulent  week  that  followed, 
Allende  imposed  martial  law  and  police 
swung  night  sticks  to  break  up  rioters. 
When  it  was  over.  96  persons  had  been 
hurt  and  i.6()()  arrested.  Allende  had 
taken  o\er  three  radio  stations,  closed 
down  a  newspaper  and,  dependably, 
blamed  '"fascists"  for  starting  the  whole 
thing.  The  communists  threatened  to  put 
150. ()()()  militiamen  into  the  streets  to 
protect  the  "revolutionary  government." 
But  at  night,  the  housewives  kept  bang- 
ing their  pots. 

On  Dec.  8,  Allende  officially  admitted 
he  was  in  trouble.  He  announced  that 
the  government  would  take  over  food 
distribution  and  nationalize  the  three 
largest  wholesale  distributors  and  (as  a 
sort  of  aside)  all  car  rental  agencies. 
Foreign  currency  exchanges  were  shut 
down  to  avoid  a  financial  panic.  Chile 
reneged  on  its  foreign  debt  payments, 
and  asked  its  creditors  to  reschedule 
them.  A  full-blown  economic  crisis  had 
arrived. 

Allende  lost  two  crucial  by-elections 
in  January  1972.  Congressional  oppo- 
nents grew  bolder  and  passed  a  law  to 
shackle  the  government's  nationalization 
program.  Allende  ignored  the  bill,  but 
proceeded  with  greater  caution  in  his 
drive  to  take  over  91  more  key  industries 
and  businesses. 

New  strains  showed  up  in  the  eight 
small  political  parties  now  supporting 
Allende.  One  party  quit  and  then  there 
were  seven.  The  others  quarreled  with 
each  other. 

The  orthodox  communists,  followers 
of  the  Moscow  line,  approved  of  a  little 
caution.  They  feared  that  the  Chinese 
and  Castro  oriented  hotheads  would 
bring  on  a  national  showdown  too  soon, 
while  almost  two-thirds  of  the  country 
was  against  Allende  and  the  army  hadn't 
been  won  over  yet.  Better  to  pacify  the 
opposition  a  bit  until  Allende  could  com- 
plete their  legal  disorganization  and 
their  economic  ruin — and  gain  more 
army  support.  The  official  communists 
emerged  as  the  government's  "conserva- 
tives." while  the  left  wing  of  Allende's 
own  Socialist  Party  took  a  sharp  turn 
toward  the  militant  left  and  the  MIR. 
.Small-scale  guerrilla  warfare  in  the 
coimtryside  spilled  over  into  the  cities. 

Meanwhile,  the  shortages  grew  worse. 
Meat  was  on  sale  only  twice  a  week. 
Corner  newsstands  were  out  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  hotels  out  of  milk.  House- 
wives beat  pots  again.  The  middle  class 
organized  a  massive  protest  to  march 
past  a  building  where  a  U.N.  develop- 
ment conference  was  in  session,  but  po- 
lice kept  demonstrators  a  mile  away. 
The  government  trotted  out  its  stable  of 


stale  charges  against  rightist  plotters  and 
arrested  a  handful  of  officers  to  make  the 
charges  stick.  But  that  didn't  bring  the 
feuding  Marxist  partners  together.  In- 
creasingly, new  left  and  old  left  squared 
off.  The  communists  fought  for  law  and 
order  against  the  unruly  MIR.  Early  in 
May,  the  communist  mayor  of  Concep- 
cion  broke  up  a  MIR  attempt  to  disrupt 
an  opposition  rally.  There  was  bloodshed, 
one  death,  dozens  of  wounded.  Radicals 
demanded  the  mayor's  ouster.  Allende 
stuck  with  the  communists  in  defending 
the  mayor's  behavior.  Nor  did  the  old  line 
communists"  policy  to  back  up  a  bit 
when  in  trouble  stop  there.  They  began 
to  demand  a  slowdown  in  nationalization 
and  greater  reliance  on  private  enter- 
prise to  meet  the  economic  crisis.  They 
suggested  that  Allende  might  now  bring 


ii'i 


Gen.  Prats,  Allende's  appointee  as  head 
of  the  army,  and  later  a  cabinet  member. 

in  a  general  or  two  to  stabilize  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Throughout  1972.  Allende's  grip  on 
things  faded.  There  were  massive  pro- 
tests against  him  in  April.  Black  market 
operations  soared.  Scarce  goods  and  food 
were  bought  up  by  the  well-to-do  while 
the  poor  found  necessities  hard  to  find 
and  entwined  in  governmental  red  tape. 
The  official  dollar  value  of  the  Chilean 
escudo  dropped  to  less  than  a  third  of 
its  1970  exchange  rate,  with  so  few  tak- 
ers that  it  was  worth  only  a  sixth  of  that 
on  the  black  market.  In  two  years,  the 
price  of  a  Chevrolet  in  Chile  increased 
tenfold.  As  food  imports  dwindled  and 
the  economics  ministry  froze  the  price  of 
domestic  food  below  market  value,  out- 
lying independent  farmers  held  onto  what 
they  grew.  The  state  farms  were  totally 
inadequate. 

Allende  faced  two  choices:  add  ra- 
tioning to  the  woes  of  the  people,  or  re- 
move price  controls.  He  chose  to  end 
price  controls,  and  in  nothing  flat  the 
inflation  rate  burst  all  previous  bounds. 
It  had  been  100%  in  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1972.  In  the  last  quarter  it  was 
164%.  By  then  the  price  of  eggs  had 
tripled  since  Allende  took  over.  The  same 


for  potatoes.  Milk  had  nearly  tripled, 
cheese  was  up  six  times  over  its  1970 
price  and  lettuce  more  than  ten  times. 
Allende's  earlier  wage  hikes  were  value- 
less, and  it  hardly  helped  when  he  later 
doubled  wages  on  Oct.  1,  1972. 

Before  then.  Allende  found  himself 
attacked  from  right  and  left.  Police  un- 
covered a  militant  leftist  plot  to  kill  the 
president  and  had  to  shoot  it  out  with  a 
"National  Liberation  Army"  radical 
group.  In  late  August,  130,000  shop- 
keepers shut  down  their  stores  for  a  day. 
Allende  declared  a  temporary  state  of 
emergency.  When  it  was  lifted,  right- 
wing  students  clashed  with  police  in 
Santiago  and  one  student  was  killed. 

But  Allende's  hold  on  a  large  body  of 
workers  remained  strong.  Last  Septem- 
ber, 700,000  Chilean  workers  marched 
through  downtown  Santiago,  chanting 
"Allende,  Allende,  the  people  will  de- 
fend you,"  Class  was  being  pitted  against 
class.  Confrontations  between  workers 
and  the  residents  of  the  well-to-do  Barrio 
Alto  suburbs  increased.  Members  of 
MIR  roamed  through  suburban  streets, 
smashing  cars  and  windows.  The  middle 
class  retaliated  by  forming  vigilante 
groups,  collecting  arms  and  patrolling 
their  neighborhoods  in  cars. 

In  the  countryside,  a  sedate  form  of 
minor  guerrilla  war  had  sputtered  for 
months.  MIR  had  organized  roving 
bands  to  raid  private  estates.  Meanwhile, 
peasants  formed  "Guardia  Bianca"  units 
which  attacked  big  collective  farms. 
There  was  more  noise  than  substance  to 
much  of  this — yet  only  Chile's  long  tra- 
dition of  internal  stability  under  law  and 
compromise  prevented  the  situation  from 
erupting  into  more  violence  and  blood- 
shed. 

On  Oct.  1  I ,  operators  of  small  truck- 
ing firms  in  the  south  went  on  strike 
against  government  plans  to  set  up  a 
state-run  trucking  company.  Soon, 
50.000  owner-drivers  were  out  and  the 
nation's  distribution  system  bogged 
down. 

The  entire  middle  class  joined  in  the 
protest.  Storekeepers  shuttered  shop 
windows.  Pharmacies,  bank  employees, 
engineers,  copper  mine  supervisors,  taxi 
owners  and  airline  pilots  stopped  work 
and  demonstrated.  Doctors  and  lawyers 
voted  for  a  48-hour  strike.  In  a  week, 
200.000  people  were  out.  Allende  went 
on  the  air  and  warned  that  Chile  was  "on 
the  brink  of  civil  war."  Gun-toting 
sailors  rode  as  guards  on  commandeered 
supply  trucks.  Rightists  blew  up  rail 
lines.  A  Molotov  cocktail  narrowly 
missed  a  school  bus.  A  student  died  in 
an  exchange  of  gunfire.  Police  fired  so 
many  tear  gas  grenades  into  demonstrat- 
ing mobs  that  a  pall  hung  over  Santiago 
for  a  week.  Heavy  water  cannon  were 
brought  in  to  drench  and  disperse 
crowds. 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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WOMEN'S  ^'RIGHTS''  IN  TROUBLE? 
HELP  FOR  GIFTED  CHILDREN! 
WOMEN  AS  BREADWINNERS. 


The  equal  rights  amendment  for  women, 
which  lookad  like  a  sure  thing  when 
approvea  by  Congress  last  year,  appears  to 
be  in  trouble  again. 

The  proposed  27th  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution states:  "Equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  sex."  Women's  rights 
groups  had  long  campaigned  for  this  clause, 
and  there  was  optimism  that  it  would  be 
approved  by  the  required  38  states  in  1973. 

However,  despite  support  by  President 
Nixon,  the  amendment  has  run  into 
strong  opposition  from  conservative  women 
who've  been  arguing  that  the  Constitu- 
tional prohibition  against  sex  discrimina- 
tion could  also  lead  to  drafting  of 
women  into  the  armed  forces  and  to  in- 
validating the  statutes  which  require 
men  to  support  their  families. 

Some  30  states  have  ratified  the 
amendment,  and  about  half  as  many  have 
rejected  it. 

Almost  lost  in  the  welter  of  Congres- 
sional bills  calling  for  help  to  the 
underprivileged  sectors  of  American 
society  is  a  rare  piece  of  legislation 
seeking  a  special  hand  for  gifted  and 
talented  children. 

Blessed  with  vmcommon  intelligence  or 
creativeness,  these  children  are,  in  fact, 
deprived  of  the  right  to  an  education 
equal  to  their  abilities  and  capabilities, 
say  the  advocates  of  the  legislation. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
only  4%  of  an  estimated  2  million  out- 
standing children  get  expert  guidance.  One 
State  study  indicated  that  18%  of  the 
high  school  dropouts  were  gifted  students. 
Only  32  states  are  doing  something — 
often  very  little — in  this  area.  "Clearly 
this  is  a  waste  of  a  most  valuable 
national  resource,"  points  out  Sen. 
Jacob  Javits  (N.Y. ),  who  introduced  the 
legislation. 

The  measure  is  aimed  at  filling  a  gap 
in  our  nation's  educational  system. 


American  men  may  still  be  the  king  of 
their  castles ,  but  increasingly,  more  of 
their  wives  are  footing  the  bill.  The 
1970  census  reveals  that  of  44  million 
husband-wife  families  polled,  women  were 
the  chief  breadwinners  in  7.4%  of  the 
families,  ug  from  5^7^  in  1960. 

The  average  principal  wage-earning  wife 
in  1970  was  better  educated  and  better 
paid  than  her  counterpart  in  1960,  but  not 
necessarily  better  employed,  with  22% 
in  clerical  positions,  21%  in  technical 
or  professional  fields,  but  only  4% 
in  administrative  or  managerial  j obs.  These 
statistics  reflect  little  change  from 
the  1960,  figures.  In  1970,  one-third  of 
these  women  had  high  school  diplomas  and 
17%  had  college  degrees,  as  compared 
with  the  28%  high  school  and  12%  college 
graduates  in  1960. 

Meanwhile,   of  the  families  tallied 
in  1970,  only  about  61%  of  the  men  were 
wage  earners,  as  compared  to  66%  ten 
years  ago. 

 PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES  


VIETNAM-GOQDBYE 

"Never,  never  I  will  ask  again 
American  military  troops  to 
come  back  to  Vietnam."  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thieu. 

DEMOCRACY  TOO  SLOW 

"Now,  I  am  in  favor  of 
American  democracy — for 
Americans.  But  it  is  recognized 
that  democracy  is  slow,  pain- 
fully slow — and  the  people  of 
a  developing  country  have  to 
move  fast"  Carlos  Romulo, 
Philippine  Foreign  Sec'y- 


EUROPE  IMPORTANT 

"Sound  relations  with 
Europe  remain  the  linchpin  of 
American  foreign  policy  as  we 
search  for  world  peace  and 
prosperity."  Walter  Stoessel, 
Jr.,  Asst.  Sec'y  of  State. 

INDIA'S  GROWING  PAINS 

"Here  in  India  there  are, 
well,  550  million  people  trying 
to  move  from  one  age  to  an- 
other, so  you  simply  cannot  do 
it  without  upset."  Prime  Minis- 
ter Gandhi,  India. 

CUBA— STATUS  QUO  EUROPE  REGIONAL? 

"Our  policies  toward  Cuba  "Europeans  have  become 
remain  unchanged  as  we  have  more  isolationist  and  exert 
seen  no  evidence  of  change  in  httle  more  than  a  regional  in- 
Cuban  policies.  .  .  ."  William  P.  fluence."  George  Ball,  Ex- 
Rogers,  Sec'y  of  State.  Under  Sec'y  of  State. 

FARM  GOAL  THE  GOLDA  RULE 

"We  want  to  keep  the  farmer  "We  wouldn't  be  here  if  it 
on  his  land  and  the  government  weren't  for  the  U.S."  Golda 
off."  President  Nixon.  Meir,  Prime  Minister.  Israel. 
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"Slipped"  (actually,  ruptured)  discs  cause  most  back  pains. 


Almost  Everyone 
Has  Back  Irouble 


By  H.  ALLEN  PERRY 

ANYONh  WHO  over  had  a  had  hack 
(and  that's  almost  everyone)  has 
shared  the  same  social  experience,  too. 
It  isn't  enough  that  he  can  harely  navi- 
gate, or  hecomes  locked  in  painful 
spasms  and  grotesque  postures  that  force 
him  into  contortions  to  make  the  sim- 
plest movements.  The  "sympathy"  he 
gets  from  others  is  to  hear  endless  ac- 
coimts  of  other  people's  former  agonies, 
of  how  the  doctors  cut  them  up.  or  en- 
cased them,  or  debated  and  disagreed  on 
w  hat  caused  their  back  problems  or  what 
to  do  about  them.  The  victim  also  hears 
all  kinds  of  well-intentioned  misinforma- 
tion, old  wives"  tales  and  private  remedies 
for  back  ailments. 

The  human  spine  is  such  an  endlessly 
complex  piece  of  engineering  that  trou- 
ble with  it  produces  an  enormous  variety 
of  symptoms,  agony  and  conversation. 
A  human  design-engineer  would  shudder 
at  the  specifications  for  the  spine  and  its 
functions.  It  combines  a  central  com- 
munications trunkline  with  a  flexible  sup- 
port column  for  a  tower,  a  chassis  for  an 
unwheeled  vehicle  and  a  mast  for  a  der- 
rick. Furthermore,  the  Chief  Engineer 
simply  jerry-rigged  our  backs  out  of 
parts  of  an  earlier  model  that  was  made 
for  quite  different  use.  He  did  a  food  job. 
too.  but  (groan!)  not  a  perfect  one. 

Probably  the  biggest  problem  we  have 
with  our  backs  flows  from  the  fact  that 
the  original  spine  was  engineered  to  sup- 
port no  weight  at  all  (in  fish),  and  then 
as  a  horizontal  suspension  cable  for  crea- 
tures that  walked  on  four  legs.  Later, 
some  remote  ancestor  got  up  on  his  hind 
legs  and  turned  the  cable  into  a  column 
by  piling  the  weight  on  vertically.  At  the 
same  time,  he  altered  the  whole  pattern 
of  leverages  related  to  posture  and  body 
movements.  In  a  pinch,  we  remember 
how  it  used  to  be.  One  of  the  first  things 
we  instinctively  do  when  our  backs 
bother  us  is  to  start  using  our  arms  for 
supports  again — with  canes  or  crutches 
or  by  simply  holding  to  any  nearby  solid 
support. 

Our  spines  have  made  enormous  adap- 
tations since  the  first  vertebrate  took  his 
front  legs  off  the  ground,  but  we  are 
basically  still  using  a  suspension  cable 
for  a  column  as  our  main  body  support. 
The  painful  mischief  cau.sed  by  a  so- 
called  "slipped"  spinal  disc  is  largely  a 
direct  result  of  our  use  of  a  modified 
clothesline  as  a  telephone  pole,  and  of 
the  extreme  leverages  we  apply  to  it  as 
compared  to  four-legged  animals. 

As  recently  as  1930.  nobody  ever 
heard  of  slipped  discs.  Today,  the  realiza- 
tion hLis  dawned  that  probably  more  than 
half  of  all  minor  and  major  human  back 
troubles  are  caused  by  them.  This  in- 
cludes untold  slipped  discs  that  are  never 
diagnosed.  The  victims  call  it  "lum- 
bago." or  a  "cold  in  the  back."  or  a 


"sprain,"  or  a  "crick,"  or  a  "muscle 
spasm"  or  a  "pinched  nerve"  and  just 
wait  it  out  without  ever  going  to  a  doc- 
tor. Sure  enough,  it  may  go  away — and 
perhaps  come  again  another  day.  If  there 
is  one  beauty  in  having  a  slipped  disc, 
it  is  that  given  a  chance  it  may  heal 
itself,  for  it  isn't  so  much  displaced  as 
it  is  damaged  or  deformed.  A  few  days 
careful  rest — with  or  without  artificial 
support — may  heal  some  discs.  A  year  or 
so  in  a  plaster  cast  may  be  needed  for 
others.  For  still  others,  surgery  is  "indi- 
cated," as  the  doctors  say,  meaning  "have 
it.  or  else!" 

The  main  gross  feature  of  the  spine  is 
that  the  33  vertebrae  are  rigid  bones 
stacked  on  one  another,  with  spaces  be- 
tween most  of  them.  The  spaces  are  par- 
tially occupied  by  something  softer — the 
discs — which  allow  flexibility,  lubrica- 
tion and  shock  absorption. 

The  second  gro.ss  feature  is  that  there 
are  really  two  columns  welded  together. 
The  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord  do  not  run 
through  the  main  support  column,  but 
through  a  channel  in  a  protruding  arm 
of  each  vertebra.  Projecting  jagged  bones 
cleverly  articulate  during  all  body  mo- 
tions to  protect  the  nerve  trunk  where  it 
passes  from  one  vertebra  to  the  next  or 


sends  off  branches.  There  can  be  no 
discs  here,  as  they  would  obstruct  the 
nerve  cord. 

The  second,  and  bulkier,  column  is 
more  solid.  Each  vertebra  lends  its  main 
body  to  it,  and  between  the  main  bodies 
of  neighboring  vertebrae  are  the  softer 
discs. 

A  spinal  disc  at  rest  is  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  piece  in  a  checker  game,  but 
it  has  an  outer  skin  and  is  filled  with 
fluid.  As  we  move  about,  the  liquid- 
filled  discs  stretch  and  compress  under 
stress,  and  change  shape  to  allow  the 
spine  to  bend  as  need  be.  The  discs  are 
obviously  the  most  vulnerable  parts  of 
the  column,  being  the  softest  and  the 
most  subject  to  wear  and  tear.  Because 
we  pile  the  weight  on  vertically  and  do 
most  of  our  bending  from  the  waist,  the 
pressure  and  wear  and  tear  are  greater 
on  the  discs  in  the  lower  spine.  Luckily, 
the  nerves  in  the  spinal  cord  are  fewer 
where  the  strain  is  greater. 

Every  inch  or  so,  on  the  way  down  the 
back,  the  nerve  trunk  sends  off  branches 
of  nerves  into  other  parts  of  the  body,  to 
pick  up  sensations  and  control  motion. 
Very  low  in  the  back,  the  few  remaining 
nerves  exit  from  the  spine  and  divide 
into  two  branches.  One  runs  down  the 
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right  leg,  the  other  down  the  left.  These 
are  the  sciatic  nerves.  If  you  get  sciatica 
(a  painful  inflammation  of  the  sciatic 
nerve)  in  either  leg,  it  is  usually  trace- 
able to  trouble  at  the  exit  from  the  spine. 

When  a  person  is  four  or  five  years  old, 
the  bottom  four  vertebrae,  just  about 
where  he  sits,  fuse  into  a  single,  nearly 
rigid  piece — the  coccyx — pronounced 
"koksix."  If  people  had  tails,  this  is  where 
they'd  start.  The  next  five  vertebrae 
(going  up)  also  fuse  during  childhood 
into  a  bone  called  the  sacrum.  This  is 
the  main  bottom  bone  of  the  spine.  It  fits 
into  the  pelvic  bone  (also  known  as  the 
ilium)  like  a  keystone  into  an  arch. 
When  you  have  trouble  with  the  fit  of  the 
sacrum  into  the  ilium  you  notify  your 
friends  that  you  have  sacroiliac  prob- 
lems. From  there  on  up,  each  vertebra  is 
quite  separate  from  its  neighbors.  The 
next  five,  which  are  the  largest  and 
strongest  in  the  spine,  comprise  the  "lum- 
bar spine,"  or  lower  back.  The  next  12 
are  called  the  "thoracic  spine,"  which  is 
behind  the  chest.  The  last  seven,  the 
smallest  of  the  bunch,  are  called  the 
"cervical  spine,"  which  is  in  the  upper 
back  and  neck. 

The  vertebrae  are  held  together  by 
ligaments,  cartilage  and  muscle.  The 
muscles  of  the  entire  trunk — front  and 
back,  as  well  as  those  of  the  legs  and 
upper  arms — are  part  of  the  total  sup- 
port and  movement  operation.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  trace  back  trouble  to  a  gen- 
eral loss  of  muscle  tone  across  the  front 
of  the  abdomen,  or  to  any  lopsidedness 
in  leg  support  (even  if  it  causes  no  per- 
ceptible limp),  in  hip  support  or  in  ab- 
dominal support.  The  favoring  of  a 
hernia,  or  surgery  on  one  side,  may  pro- 
duce lopsided  abdominal  support. 

The  four  curves  in  your  spine,  from 
front  to  back,  act  like  the  arches  of  a 
bridge,  helping  the  spine  hold  up  to 
16  times  as  much  weight  as  it  could 
if  it  were  straight  as  an  arrow.  The  curves 
;'lso  serve  as  a  spring,  cushioning  your 
brain  from  the  repeated  jarrings  of  your 
footsteps. 

To  bring  an  end  to  this  junior  course 
in  spinal  anatomy,  each  disc  is  bonded 
to  the  vertebrae  above  and  below  it. 
With  tough  skins  and  squishy  insides,  the 
discs  flatten  and  push  out  of  shape  under 
pressure  of  normal  body  movements  and 
loads.  They  resume  their  normal  shape 
when  pressure  is  removed  (or  if  they  fail 
to.  you  have  trouble).  Trouble  can  origi- 
nate with  the  discs  when  they  are  subject 
to  too  much  distorting  strain  or  are  held 
in  a  distorted  position  too  long.  Troubles 
elsewhere  may  produce  disc  problems  as 
their  end  product. 

The  skin  of  a  disc  is  tough  gristle.  The 
inside  is  about  80%  water,  20%  pulp — 
at  age  30  or  so.  By  age  60  it  has  dried 
out  a  bit,  to  only  about  70%  water, 
which  is  why  people  may  get  shorter 
when  they  age. 


Therapies  for  slipped  discs  include  corsets  and  rest  (not  shown), 
medication,  traction,  encasement,  surgery,  exercise,  prayer. 


Half  or  more  of  us  will  have  disc 
problems  sometime  in  our  lives — ranging 
from  trivial  to  terrible.  The  pain  may 
involve  not  only  the  back,  but  the  legs 
and  other  parts.  Many  back  afflictions 
formerly  identified  as  separate  troubles 
have  been  narrowed  down  to  variations 
or  complications  of  disc  troubles. 


NERVE 
TRUNK 


MAIN  BODY 
OF  VERTEBRA 
DISC 


The  general  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, nerve  trunk  and  sac-like  discs. 


A  generation  back,  people  knew  about 
"lumbago" — excruciating  pains  in  the 
lower  back.  They  knew  about  sciatica — 
which  may  feel  like  a  hot  wire  all  or  part 
way  down  either  leg. 


■ 

r —  ^ 

"Slipped  discs"  don't  slip,  they  distort 
and  rupture  under  uneven  stress,  strain. 
Most,  but  not  all,  can  heal  themselves 
if  relieved  of  strain  and  given  a  rest. 

Not  until  about  1933  did  two  Ameri- 
can doctors,  William  J.  Mixter  and 
Joseph  S.  Barr,  realize  that  lumbago  and 
sciatica  are  just  different  forms  of  the 


same  problem,  that  both  are  caused  by 
slipped  discs — which  is  a  bad  phrase. 

Discs  don't  really  "slip."  In  their 
normal  motion,  they  behave  like  a  grape 
when  you  squeeze  it  a  little.  But  squeeze 
them  too  much  and  they  deform  or — ■ 
also  like  a  grape — they  pop  open.  A 
"slipped"  disc  actually  splits,  ruptures  or 
herniates  when  it  is  squeezed  too  hard 
by  lifting,  bending  or  moving.  Short  of 
popping  open,  part  of  it  may  temporarily 
develop  a  bubble-like  deformity.  How 
much  pressure  is  too  much?  It  varies 
from  person  to  person.  Some  doctors 
insist  that  weak  disc  walls  are  inherited. 
Others  assert  that  no  disc  will  rupture 
unless  it's  subjected  to  repeated  mis- 
treatment— improper  lifting,  bending 
and  the  like.  A  third  school  holds  that 
everyone  who  insists  on  walking  on  two 
legs  instead  of  four  is  a  candidate  for  the 
problem.  There's  probably  some  truth  in 
all  of  these  theories. 

The  rupture  can  occur  on  any  side  of 
a  disc.  If  it  ruptures  on  the  side  toward 
your  stomach  you  may  have  only  local 
back  pain.  Depending  on  how  serious  the 
rupture  is  and  how  deflated  the  disc  be- 
comes, the  pain  can  range  anywhere 
from  an  unpleasant  ache  to  absolute 
agony.  But  it  will  only  hurt  in  your  back. 

If  the  disc  ruptures  toward  the  skin 
of  your  back,  that's  the  side  where  the 
nerve  column  is  located.  It  may  press  on 
nerves,  or  the  pulpy  matter  that  squirts 
out  of  the  disc  is  likely  to  enter  the  spinal 
canal.  Thanks  to  the  interference  with 
nerves,  pain  or  numbness  felt  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  may  occur,  depending 
on  which  disc  pops.  Seven  or  eight  times 
out  of  ten,  the  disc  rupture  occurs  be- 
tween lumbar  vertebrae,  near  the  bottom 
of  the  back,  where  the  spinal  cord  has 
sent  off  most  of  its  branches  and  has 
dwindled  down  to  nothing  much  more 
than  the  sciatic  nerves. 

When  the  disc  pulp  presses  against  a 
sciatic  nerve,  a  leg  will  hurt  until  the 
pressure  is  relieved.  How  bad  a  pain  de- 
pends on  how  much  disc  material  is  ex- 
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CONTINUED 


Almost  Everyone  Has  Back  Trouble 


tiiuiing  into  the  spinal  canal  and  how 
hard,  in  some  cases,  the  pain  will  shoot 
right  down  to  the  toes.  In  others,  it  will 
be  a  dull  ache  in  the  buttocks,  or  along 
the  hack  of  the  thigh.  In  yet  others,  there 
will  be  pain  in  the  back  and  numbness 
on  one  side  or  in  the  sole  of  a  foot  or  in 
the  toes.  Some  slipped  disc  victims  will 
have  no  backache  at  all,  just  pain  or 
numbness  somewhere  along  the  leg. 

Less  often,  one  can  have  disc  trouble 
in  the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  the 
back.  When  the  slipped  disc  is  in  the 
neck,  it's  called  torticollis.  This  shows 
itself  as  a  pain  in  the  neck,  or  the  upper 
back,  and  in  one  shoulder  or  arm  or  the 
other.  Slipped  discs  a  little  farther  down 
can  cause  pains  around  the  upper  or  mid- 
dle chest,  which  you  can  easily  mistake 
for  heart  trouble  or  pleurisy.  Sometimes 
the  affected  parts  don't  hurt,  but  they're 
numb. 

In  most  cases,  slipped  discs  can  be 
directly  blamed  for  only  part  of  the  pain 
they  cause.  When  a  disc  ruptures  or  sim- 
ply deforms,  the  surrounding  muscles 
try  to  hold  the  vertebrae  in  the  accus- 
tomed position,  which  is  just  about  im- 
possible. They  end  up  rigid  as  a  board — 
in  spasm,  the  doctors  say.  That  hurts, 
too.  Other  muscles  try  to  come  to  their 
aid  and  they,  too,  end  up  in  spasm.  Be- 
fore long,  a  good  part  of  the  back  struc- 
ture is  involved. 

Muscle  spasms,  and  the  almost  para- 
lyzed positions  that  a  back  victim  may 
find  himself  stuck  in  until  he  contorts 
himself  out  of  them,  may  also  be  involun- 
tary checks  against  passing  through  a 
position  in  which  the  extruded  matter  of 
a  deformed  disc  will  bear  too  hard  on 
the  nerves.  The  manner  in  which  spasms 
will  permit  assuming  some  positions,  but 
absolutely  prohibit  others,  strongly  sug- 
gests that  they  are  sometimes  defenses 
against  doing  something  harmful  or  very 
painful. 

After  a  few  days,  with  any  luck,  a  disc 
trouble  victim  may  feel  normal  again. 
]f  that  happens,  he  probably  didn't  have 
much  of  a  rupture  to  begin  with.  Maybe 
it  was  only  the  bubbly  beginning  of  a 
disc  rupture.  When  the  victim  limits  his 
motions  this  can  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  disc,  and  the  disc  may  resume  its 
proper  position.  If  it  takes  a  week  or  so 
before  the  last  twinge  is  gone,  the  rup- 
ture is  probably  real  enough,  but  small. 
The  disc  wall  heals  and  the  pulpy  matter 
that  may  have  squirted  out  of  the  disc 
dissolves  naturally. 

Mother  Nature  will  usually  do  the 
necessary  repair  work,  given  enough  time 
and  the  proper  conditions.  So  a  doctor's 
first  course  of  action,  when  confronted 
with  a  patient  who  has  no  more  than  a 
"routine"  slipped  disc,  is  usually  "con- 
servative therapy,"  a  fancy  way  of  order- 
ing nothing  much.  The  doctor  is  likely 


to  tell  his  patient  to  take  it  easy,  or  to 
wear  a  simple  girdle  for  a  while,  or  at 
most  to  go  to  bed  for  a  bit.  He  may  also 
prescribe  muscle  relaxant  pills  or  injec- 
tions. In  85%  of  the  cases  of  slipped 
discs,  conservative  therapy  is  sufficient. 

If  the  pain  continues,  the  usual  next 
step  is  to  provide  a  rugged  support  for 
the  back  and  abdomen  to  relieve  or  pre- 
vent pressure  on  the  disc.  A  minimum 
support  helps  bear  the  load.  A  maximum 
support  prevents  harmful  motions  by 
largely  immobilizing  the  patient.  Some 
doctors  swear  by  medical  corsets.  Others 
insist  on  nothing  less  than  a  plaster  cast 
encasing  one  from  hips  to  armpits. 
Still  others  hospitalize  their  patients  and 


back  surgery.  Out  of  every  1,000  opera- 
tions, 22  are  done  on  the  back  in  con- 
nection with  disc  problems.  Surgeons 
perform  two  basic  types  of  back  opera- 
tions. In  one,  they  go  into  the  spine  to 
cut  or  scrape  away  the  pulpy  matter 
that's  come  through  the  disc  rupture.  In 
the  other,  they  take  a  small  piece  of  bone 
from  elsewhere  in  the  body — the  shin  is 
a  favorite  spot — and  insert  it  between 
the  two  vertebrae  to  replace  the  disc. 
Both  vertebrae  attach  themselves  to  the 
bone  graft  and  the  joint  is  eliminated, 
hopefully  along  with  the  pain.  This 
makes  a  solid  block  of  at  least  two  ad- 
joining vertebrae  and  the  space  be- 
tween, and  is  called  fusing  the  spine.  It 
permanently  reduces  the  flexibility  of  the 
spine. 

The  main  problem  with  surgery — out- 
side of  the  fact  that  it  involves  at  least 
a  week  or  two  in  the  hospital  and  sur- 
geon's fees  that  start  at  $500 — is  that  it 
doesn't  always  work.  Back  experts  claim 
slipped  disc  surgery  is  successful  about 


Spinal  curvature  often  comes  from  unmatched  leg  length. 


try  to  ease  the  pressure  by  attaching 
weights  to  the  legs.  That's  traction.  Trac- 
tion is  losing  popularity  among  the  ex- 
perts. Some  cite  studies  showing  it 
would  take  a  lot  more  weight  than  any 
doctor  normally  uses  to  pull  the  verte- 
brae apart  even  the  smallest  fraction  of 
an  inch.  On  the  other  hand,  they  recog- 
nize traction  as  a  terrific  way  to  get  a 
disc  patient  to  lie  in  bed  immobile, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  so  that  his 
back  can  heal  itself. 

There  are  still  more  drastic  steps  to 
take,  if  the  pain  continues.  One  of  the 
newer  ones  is  called  sclerotherapy.  This 
amounts  to  injecting  a  fluid  into  the  spine 
that  very  quickly  dissolves  the  pulpy 
matter  that's  been  squirted  out  of  a  rup- 
tured disc,  removing  the  pressure  on  the 
spinal  cord  and  speeding  the  formation 
of  scar  tissue,  which  seals  the  split  disc 
wall.  The  proponents  of  sclerotherapy 
are  wildly  enthusiastic  about  it,  but  it 
has  yet  to  gain  much  headway  among 
most  back  specialists. 

If  nothing  else  works,  there's  always 
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80%  of  the  time,  but  they  don't  specify 
whether  the  operation  is  a  success  from 
their  point  of  view  or  the  patient's.  I've 
heard  of  more  than  one  case  where  the 
patient  came  out  of  the  operation  with 
almost  as  much  pain  as  he  had  when  he 
went  in.  Even  when  the  operation  does 
relieve  all  or  most  of  the  pain,  the  pa- 
tient has  no  guarantee  that  he  won't  have 
to  go  under  the  knife  again  someday. 
Most  back  specialists  warn  their  patients 
that  if  they've  had  trouble  with  one  disc, 
that  probably  means  the  others  are  weak, 
too. 

Discs  can  plague  just  about  anyone 
over  the  age  of  ten.  Before  that,  backs 
are  so  flexible  that  only  external  injury 
is  likely  to  cause  a  disc  problem.  If  you 
have  a  slipped  disc,  you  can  at  least  tell 
everyone  that  you're  joining  a  group  that 
includes  such  notables  as  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor, Frank  Gilford  and  Barry  Goldwater. 

Statistics  show  that  the  people  most 
subject  to  sHpped  discs  are  men  over  40. 
This  is  when  the  back  starts  to  lose  its 
flexibility,  the  extra  pounds  accumulate 
and  the  rate  of  exercise  drops  off.  Occu- 
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pation  may  also  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  People  engaged  in  very  heavy 
labor  seem  to  have  slipped  discs  more 
than  any  other  groups,  while  those  who 
get  almost  no  exercise  run  second.  The 
group  least  likely  to  have  disc  problems 
are  those  who  lead  active  lives  that  in- 
clude moderate  amounts  of  medium  exer- 
cise. But  nobody  is  immune.  Tall  men 
are  especially  likely  to  have  slipped 
discs,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  Addi- 
son, of  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School.  In  a  study  he  quotes,  46%  of  a 
group  of  men  with  slipped  discs  were 
found  to  be  5'1  1"  or  taller,  though  only 
15%  of  the  U.S.  male  population  is  that 
tall.  Dr.  Addison  doesn't  olTer  any  theory 
to  account  for  this,  but  it's  anyone's  guess 
that  the  leverages  in  the  movements  of 
long  bodies  more  easily  exert  excess 
spinal  pressures. 

Nobody  claims  to  have  a  sure  and 
permanent  cure  for  slipped  discs.  One 
well-known  back  specialist  I  talked  to — 
he  prefers  to  remain  anonymous  and 
you'll  soon  see  why — inadvertently 
summed  up  the  disc  problem  pretty  well. 

"You  know,  I  have  a  slipped  disc  my- 
self," he  said,  at  the  end  of  a  long  inter- 
view. 

"What  have  you  done  for  it?" 

"Well,  nothing  much.  Sometimes  it 
feels  fine,  like  I  can  do  anything.  Then 
it  will  act  up  for  no  apparent  reason  and 
I'll  be  practically  paralyzed." 

"Have  you  considered  surgery?" 

He  made  a  face.  "Not  surgery,  no. 
But  I  have  been  considering  prayer." 

Not  all  back  problems  involve  discs. 
About  half  of  all  backaches  stem  from 
other  causes,  but  a  number  of  these  can 
eventually  bring  on  disc  trouble,  if  left 
untended. 

You'll  get  arguments  on  this  if  you 
talk  to  enough  specialists,  but  most  back 
doctors  think  the  largest  portion  of 


Traction  may  not  do  much  directly,  but 
it's  a  great  way  to  hold  the  patient  still 
enough  to  let  his  slipped  disc  heal  itself. 

minor  backaches — the  ones  we  all  feel 
from  time  to  time — begin  with  muscles 
that  have  become  too  weak  to  carry  out 
their  designated  role  in  support  of  the 
spine. 

In  a  weak  back,  the  vertebrae,  the 
discs  and  the  sacrum  are  bearing  more 
weight  and  lateral  strain  than  they 
should,  because  the  muscles  are  bearing 
less.  This  can  happen  when  a  person  is 
bedridden  for  months  and  his  muscles 
lose  their  snap.  It  can  happen  with  insuf- 
ficient exercise,  or  from  a  life  of  chair 
sitting,  car  riding  and  generalized  lazi- 
ness. It  can  happen  if  a  person  lets  his 
belly  go  to  pot.  The  stomach  muscles 
are  part  of  the  system  of  muscular  re- 
inforcement for  the  spine,  and  on  top  of 
that  a  protruding  abdomen  is  a  lopsided 
load. 

If  this  is  your  problem,  the  cure  is  rela- 
tively simple:  proper  exercise.  Not  a  few 
doctors  will  suggest  an  increase  in  exer- 
cise as  the  first  thing  to  try.  Helen  Jeanne 
Thompson,  a  well-known  physiotherapist 
and  author  of  the  book  "Overcoming 
Back  Trouble,"  rates  exercise  high  on  the 
list  of  backache  remedies,  and  many 
other  authorities  agree.  But  practically 
every  back  specialist  or  therapist  has  his 
or  her  own  set  of  exercises,  and  may 
take  a  dim  view  of  any  other  exercise 
program.  My  guess  is  that  it  doesn't 
matter  so  much  which  system  you  follow, 
as  long  as  you  exercise  in  a  sane  manner 
and  not  violently  enough  to  cause  what 
you're  trying  to  cure.  There's  no  known 
way  to  strengthen  vertebrae  and  carti- 
lage, but  stronger  muscles  to  support 
them  have  to  give  your  back  more  over- 
all strength. 

Regardless  of  anyone's  pet  theory,  all- 
over  muscle  tone  in  arms,  legs,  chest, 
abdomen  and  back  has  to  be  the  ideal — 
and  I'll  bet  that  anyone  who  is  able  to 
get  in  a  lot  of  walking  and  swimming 


approaches  this  ideal.  For  most  of  us, 
our  general  musculature  gets  flabby  as 
we  get  older,  and  we  graduate  from  the 
simple  aches  and  pains  of  a  weak  and 
tired  back  to  more  ominous  and  less 
easily  remedied  conditions. 

A  related  problem  is  curvature  of  the 
spine.  The  back-to-front  curves  are 
normal.  Curvature  of  the  spine  refers  to 
a  side-to-side  deviation.  It  can  come 
from  years  of  bad  posture  or  from  years 
of  walking  on  legs  that  aren't  the  same 
length.  That  last  is  much  more  common 
than  most  people  think.  Eight  out  of  ten 
people  come  equipped  with  legs  that 
don't  match.  Most  of  the  time,  the  differ- 
ence is  so  slight  that  it's  unnoticeable. 
When  it's  enough  to  matter,  the  spine 
curves  to  make  up  the  difference. 

One  way  to  tell  if  your  spine  is  curved 
enough  to  matter  is  to  look  in  a  full- 
length  mirror,  while  standing  relaxed,  in 
your  usual  posture.  Note  the  difTerence, 
if  any,  between  the  height  of  your  shoul- 
ders. If  there's  a  pronounced  difference, 
chances  are  you  have  a  curvature  prob- 
lem worth  correcting. 

Curvature  of  the  spine  causes  back- 
ache because  one  set  of  muscles  and  liga- 
ments is  forced  to  work  harder  than  the 
other,  while  some  of  the  discs  are  slightly 
deformed.  By  itself,  the  pain  from  a 
curved  spine  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  dull  ache.  But  curvature  of  the  spine 
can  set  a  person  up  for  all  sorts  of  other 
back  problems,  including  slipped  discs. 

Curvature  of  the  spine  rarely  requires 
surgery  (except  when  serious  congenital 
defects  are  involved).  But  some  lifelong 
habits  must  be  changed.  The  bad  posture 
that  probably  started  the  whole  thing  has 
to  be  replaced  by  good  posture.  If  a  short 
leg  is  behind  the  problem,  a  simple  lift 
in  one  shoe  or  a  layer  of  leather  tacked 
onto  the  heel  will  work  wonders.  Don't 
doctor  yourself.  A  physician  will  be  able 
to  determine  which  leg  is  short  and  by 
how  much.  He  can  write  a  prescription 
telling  your  shoemaker  just  what  to  do. 

A  person  who  has  a  pain  near  the 
bottom  of  his  back  might  say  his  sac- 
roiliac is  acting  up.  The  sacrum  is  held 
in  place  in  the  ilium  by  some  muscles  and 
ligaments.  If  there's  any  place  in  the  back 
most  subject  to  wear  and  tear,  this  is  the 
spot.  Here's  where  the  weight  of  the 
upper  body  is  transferred  to  the  legs. 
Whenever  you  lift  something  heavy,  this 
is  the  area  that  feels  it  most.  If  you  do  a 
lot  of  bending  and  twisting,  you  can  bet 
the  ligaments  that  hold  your  sacrum  and 
your  ilium  together  are  doing  a  lot  of 
moaning  and  groaning. 

Eventually,  the  sacroiliac  ligaments 
stretch  and  the  joint  becomes  loose  and 
wobbly.  That  can  happen  by  the  time 
you're  30,  or  you  might  not  have  to 
worry  about  it  until  after  you're  60. 
Heavy  physical  labor  and  violent  ath- 
letics seem  to  hasten  the  process. 

When  the  sacroiliac  joint  gets  wobbly. 
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CONTINUED 


Almost  Everyone  Has  Back  Trouble 


the  back  hurts.  The  bones  rub  against 
one  another  in  a  way  Mother  Nature 
never  intended.  Local  arthritis  may  set 
in.  The  ligaments  stretch  farther  and  the 
muscles  strain  more  to  hold  everything 
in  place.  Sometimes,  they  go  into  spasms. 
A  wobbly  sacroiliac  joint  won't  repair 
itself,  but  if  the  back  gets  proper  care 
and  rest,  it  probably  won't  get  any  worse. 
According  to  some  doctors,  corsets  and 
straps  help.  If  the  joints  are  far  enough 
gone  and  the  pain  is  so  severe  that  nor- 
mal activities  are  torture,  a  back  special- 
ist may  recommend  fusion  with  a  bone 
graft.  Thereafter  the  sacroiliac  will  be 
rigid.  But  whether  or  not  all  the  pain 
disappears  is  something  else. 

A  wobbly  sacroiliac  joint  can  lead  to 
a  sacroiliac  slip.  Fortunately,  this  one 
can  be  cured  almost  instantly — though 
perhaps  only  temporarily — with  the  right 
sort  of  treatment.  The  sacrum  literally 
slips  out  of  its  seated  position  in  the 
ilium,  and  can  usually  be  reseated  by 
manipulation.  According  to  Dr.  David 
Shuman.  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Osteopathy,  proper  adjustment  by  a 
skilled  osteopathic  physician  or  a  medi- 
cal doctor  can  realign  the  bones  and 
relieve  the  pain  at  once — providing  you 
have  a  genuine  sacroiliac  displacement 
and  not  something  else. 

Many  a  sacroiliac  slippage  victim  has 
learned  to  go  through  a  private  set  of 
contortions  that  slip  it  back — for  a  while 
at  least.  Not  a  few  lie  on  the  floor  and 
manipulate  one  leg  over  the  opposite 
shoulder.  This  is  not  my  recommenda- 
tion, but  I've  seen  a  New  York  man  and 
a  Los  Angeles  woman  do  it — and  heard 
the  joint  pop  back.  Sacroiliac  slip  symp- 
toms are  pretty  clear-cut:  steady  pain,  in 
bed  or  out.  standing  or  sitting,  close  to 
the  seat  of  the  pants  or  the  area  between 
man's  hip  pockets — and  possibly  gro- 
tesque changes  in  posture,  such  as  the 
shoulders  being  out  of  line  with  the  hips 
when  both  are  level. 

A  similar  thing  can  (rarely)  happen  to 
the  vertebrae.  An  unusual  motion  or 
position  can  cause  the  spiny  fingers  of 
two  vertebrae  to  lock  together.  Doctors 
call  this  one  "subluxation."  The  victim 
becomes  locked  in  one  position  until  a 
doctor  unjams  his  vertebrae.  He  can  usu- 
ally do  this  by  manipulating  the  back, 
according  to  Dr.  Shuman.  If  manipula- 
tion fails,  surgery  may  be  necessary  to 
remobilize  the  subluxed  victim. 

Accidental  injuries  are  of  course  a 
common  source  of  back  trouble.  Broken 
backs  and  other  severe  injuries  caused  by 
violent  accidents  are  not  our  subject.  But 
slipped  discs  and  torn  ligaments  often 
start  from  some  maddeningly  trivial 
minor  incident,  such  as  sneezing  or 
coughing  while  in  a  bad  posture,  missing 
a  step  on  the  stairs,  bearing  even  a  light 
load  while  in  an  awkward  posture,  or 


just  looking  up  at  a  very  high  building. 

Phil  Jackson,  a  reserve  forward  for 
the  New  York  Knicks,  twisted  his  back 
a  little  going  up  for  a  basketball  rebound 
three  years  ago.  At  first,  he  thought  he'd 
be  playing  again  in  a  day  or  so,  but  he 
was  finished  for  the  season.  However 
the  injury  started,  it  turned  into  a  disc 
problem.  Jackson  had  spinal  fusion  sur- 
gery that  summer  and  he  had  to  sit  out 
the  entire  next  season  while  he  regained 
his  strength.  Now  he's  back,  and  playing 
well  without  pain. 

The  man  or  woman  who  keeps  on  with 
his  normal  activities  after  even  a  minor 
back  sprain  may  be  asking  for  trouble. 
A  day  or  two  of  rest  is  in  order  and 


Some  victims  have  their  own  pet  ways  of 
popping  a  slipped  sacroiliac  in  place. 


you  can't  get  the  specialists  to  argue  on 
this  one. 

Pregnancy  and  overweight  are  two 
more  common  sources  of  back  misery. 
Pregnant  women  often  get  backaches 
and  it's  easy  to  see  why.  The  extra  weight 
in  front  puts  a  strain  on  just  about  every 
part  of  the  back.  Usually,  the  backaches 
end  after  childbirth.  But  repeated  preg- 
nancies can  lead  to  permanently  weak- 
ened abdominal  muscles  and  to  chronic 
backache. 

Men — though  immune  to  pregnancy 
— should  take  a  look  at  their  own  bellies. 
Fifteen  or  20  pounds  of  stomach  flab  is 
exactly  the  same  as  a  growing  baby  in 
the  womb.  A  potbelly  will  be  around 
longer  than  nine  months,  producing 
backaches  of  increasing  severity  and 
seriousness.  The  treatment  of  choice:  get 
rid  of  the  flab. 

There  are  some  other  causes  of  back- 
ache that  have  their  origins  in  age,  me- 
tabolism, the  mental  state,  or  physical 
problems  that  aren't  even  faintly  related 
to  the  spine. 

I  can  remember  my  grandfather  hold- 
ing his  back  and  complaining  of  "rheu- 
matiz."  Today,  we'd  call  that  same  trou- 
ble arthritis.  There  are  several  types  that 
afflict  the  human  back. 

We  can  all  count  on  having  osteo- 
arthritis if  we  live  long  enough.  It's  the 
result  of  simple  wear  and  tear,  as  the 
cartilage  between  the  spiny  parts  of  the 


vertebrae  wears  down.  The  result  is  stiff- 
ness and  pain.  It's  worse  when  we  get  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning.  After  an  hour  or 
so  of  normal  movement,  the  stiffness 
eases  and  so  does  the  pain.  A  person 
doesn't  have  to  be  old  to  have  osteo- 
arthritis, though  it  helps.  Its  onset  can 
occur  anytime  after  age  45.  Heat,  mas- 
sage, aspirin,  weight  reduction  (if  ap- 
propriate) and  corsets  can  all  help.  But 
there's  no  cure. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  is  something  else 
altogether.  It  is  a  terrible  affliction  of 
many  or  most  joints  which  usually  in- 
volves the  back  only  secondarily. 

According  to  Dr.  Addison,  of  North- 
western medical  school,  another  arthri- 
tis-like disease  that  can  strike  the  back 
is  gout.  Most  of  us  think  of  gout  as  a 
problem  that  hits  the  big  toe.  But  gout, 
like  rheumatoid  arthritis,  can  attack  any 
joint.  The  pain  is  acute  and  it  sometimes 
involves  the  back.  Gout  is  fairly  com- 
mon. Certain  drugs — plus  a  proper  diet 
— can  eliminate  almost  all  of  its  symp- 
toms. It  is  caused  by  faulty  metabolism. 
So  is  osteoporosis,  a  back  troublemaker 
for  the  elderly,  especially  elderly  women. 
According  to  Dr.  Shuman,  the  bones  be- 
come porous  and  weak.  They  hurt.  Peri- 
odic doses  of  male  and  female  hormones. 
Dr.  Shuman  says,  seem  to  help  the  bones 
regain  some  of  their  former  solidity. 
Otherwise,  the  disease  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  osteoarthritis,  which  is 
chiefly  pain  relief  and  artificial  support. 

Some  back  pains  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  back  at  all.  Whenever  a  doctor 
examines  a  person  with  back  pain,  he 
must  consider  not  only  the  back,  but 
practically  every  other  major  organ.  Ac- 


It  doesn't  take  much  of  a  load  to  rupture 
a  disc  if  leverage  is  applied  "right." 

cording  to  Dr.  Addison,  what  looks  like 
a  clear-cut  case  of  back  trouble  can  turn 
out  to  be  a  kidney  disorder,  an  infected 
or  irritated  prostate  gland,  appendicitis, 
ulcers,  various  metabolic  disorders  or  a 
tumor  just  about  anywhere  within  the 
trunk,  among  other  things. 

These  diseases  can  make  your  back 
hurt  because  of  a  body  trick  known  as 
"referred  pain."  The  pain  isn't  where  the 
trouble  is.  If  you  have  back  pains  and  a 
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tendency  toward  self-diagnosis  and  self- 
medication,  the  phenomenon  of  referred 
pain  should  give  you  second  thoughts. 
Your  doctor  may  trace  a  back  pain  to  a 
completely  non-back  source. 

Expert  malingerers  and  fakers  know 
that  if  they  feign  back  pain,  no  doctor 
can  prove  they  don't  have  it.  Ambulance- 
chasing  lawyers  in  league  with  accident 
victims  bent  on  huge  settlements  have 
long  been  known  to  recommend  back 
symptoms  as  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
fake  or  exaggerate  injuries  in  court.  Mili- 
tary doctors  are  often  put  in  a  quandary 
by  soldiers  reporting  back  trouble.  Is  it 
real,  or  is  it  faked  to  avoid  duty  or  get  a 
discharge?  In  the  absence  of  positive  evi- 
dence of  some  back  trouble  it  is  most 
difficult  to  decide,  and  many  a  wrong 
medical  and  legal  decision  has  probably 
been  made  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

There  is  chronic  backache  without  any 
acute  phase  or  any  detectable  cause, 
which  some  psychiatrists  will  say  is  psy- 
chosomatic. They  mean  that  the  sub- 
conscious mind  brings  it  on,  either  to 
earn  sympathy  or  to  avoid  unpleasant 
situations.  As  it  usually  occurs  in  neu- 
rotically tense  people,  psychiatrists  may 
say  that  the  affliction  isn't  real,  even 
though  the  patient  is  really  suffering  it. 
But  this  is  tricky  ground,  for  the  muscu- 
lar tensions  in  many  neurotic  people  are 
quite  real,  and  some  such  tensions  might 
cause  real,  physical  backache.  Scientific 
training  in  relaxation,  which  is  hard  to 
find,  might  cure  any  "psychosomatic" 
backache  that  actually  comes  from  real 
neurotic  tensions.  (See:  "How  to  Relax 
Without  Pills,"  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, October  1970.) 

The  back  is  also  subject  to  a  number 
of  serious  and  quite  rare  afflictions  which 
are  outside  the  scope  of  this  article — 
except  to  suggest  again  that  self-diagno- 
sis of  persistent  backache  can  be  a  mis- 
take. 

For  the  average  person  there  are  some 
general  rules  that  can  help  you  keep  your 
back  healthy. 

First,  the  doctors  all  say,  don't  mis- 
treat your  spine.  Just  about  the  worst 
thing  a  person  can  do  to  his  back  is  to 
bend  forward,  reach  down  with  his  arms, 
grab  something  heavy  and  lift.  If  the 
package  weighs  50  pounds,  the  leverage 
can  make  that  800  pounds  of  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  the  bones  of  the  lower 
back.  Back  injury  is  likely,  and  perhaps 
a  hernia  at  no  extra  charge.  Bend  at  the 
knees  and  lift  with  the  legs.  Better  yet. 
get  help.  There  are  other  things  to  avoid, 
if  possible.  Try  not  to  spend  long  periods 
bent  forward  from  the  waist.  Just  your 
own  weight  at  this  leverage  increases  the 
pressure  on  the  discs  in  the  lower  back 
in  much  the  same  way  improper  lifting 
does.  In  the  years  when  home  laundry 
was  done  over  scrubbing  boards,  chronic 
backache  was  the  plague  of  most  women, 
sooner  or  later.  Also,  don't  spend  long 


periods  with  the  head  tilted  back.  That 
puts  a  lot  of  deforming  pressure  on  the 
discs  separating  the  neck  vertebrae. 

Second,  maintain  good  posture,  which 
is  fairly  erect  in  the  absence  of  any  back 
support.  If  the  posture  is  good,  sitting  or 
standing,  the  weight  the  back  must  bear 
will  be  distributed  evenly,  with  all  mus- 
cles, ligaments  and  discs  doing  their 
share. 


in  and  out  of  wheelchairs.  He  knew  how 
to  bowl. 

"Start  bowling  again,  even  if  at  first 
you  can't  keep  the  ball  on  the  alley  in 
your  present  condition."  the  internist 
suggested.  "If  that  fails,  we'll  have  to 
fuse  your  spine." 

The  patient  started  bowling  Saturdays, 
by  himself,  rolling  the  ball  from  a  stand- 
still, and  scoring  games  like  56.  His  back 
and  his  bowling  progressively  improved. 
In  the  1960's  he  was  in  several  weekday 
major  leagues,  bowled  a  dozen  games 


Uneven  loads,  ill-supported  by  muscle,  can  strain  discs.  Pregnancies 
are  one  cause.  Potbellies  in  men  may  last  longer  than  nine  months. 


Third,  keep  fit.  "Exercise  is  a  wonder- 
ful means  for  obtaining  back  comfort 
when  used  sensibly."  writes  Helen 
Thompson  in  her  book  about  back  trou- 
ble. Like  most  physiotherapists,  she  has 
her  own  system  of  back-strengthening 
exercises.  Which  system  is  best,  1  don't 
know.  You  can  find  a  different  one  in 
each  of  these  books  (probably  in  your 
local  library) : 

"You  Are  As  Young  As  Your  Spine," 
by  Editha  Hearn  ( Doubleday,  Garden 
City.  N.Y..  1967.  $4.50):  "Overcoming 
Back  Trouble,"  by  Helen  Thompson 
(Prentice-Hall,  New  York.  1953.  $3.95); 
"The  Bad  Back  Book."  by  Jerry  Wayne 
(Delacorte  Press.  New  York.  1972, 
$4.95 ) .  Of  course,  if  starting  one  of  these 
exercise  programs  would  radically 
change  the  amount  of  exercise  you  do. 
it  would  be  wise  to  check  with  your  doc- 
tor first — and  get  into  it  gradually  in  any 
event. 

A  leading  internist  suggests  that  the 
best  exercise  is  any  exercise  involving  the 
whole  body  that  you  already  know  how 
to  do  rhythmically  (hence  without  hurt- 
ing yourself  with  clumsy  motions) .  In 
1950,  one  of  his  patients — a  former  ath- 
lete then  at  a  desk  job — presented  mas- 
sive sacroiliac  arthritis,  a  slipped  disc, 
frequent  sacroiliac  displacement,  de- 
formed posture,  intense  back  pain,  sci- 
atica and  a  dragging  left  leg.  He  h'ad  been 


each  Saturday — and  won  money  in 
numerous  tournaments.  In  1971.  ab- 
dominal surgery  sidelined  him  for  a  year. 
His  muscles  "flabbed."  his  weight  in- 
creased and  all  his  old  back  troubles 
returned.  He  donned  a  surgical  corset, 
returned  to  bowling  and  reports  he's 
doing  better  again  in  all  departments.  His 
doctor  said  it  was  a  shot  in  the  dark: 
"Worth  trying  before  surgery.  Works 
sometimes,  not  others." 

Fourth,  keep  your  weight  down.  If 
you  are  overweight,  your  back  is  going 
to  have  to  bear  the  burden.  Chances  are 
overweight  is  just  one  aspect  of  a  gener- 
ally mediocre  physical  condition.  The 
same  habits  that  lead  to  excess  weight 
also  lead  to  muscular  fiabbiness.  which 
is  double  jeopardy. 

Fifth,  when  you  rest,  rest  properly. 
Hard  mattresses  are  better  than  soft  ones. 
A  soft  mattress  or  one  that  sags  in  the 
middle  forces  your  back  muscles  to  work 
even  when  you're  asleep,  to  hold  your 
spine  in  its  normal  shape.  Same  goes  for 
those  pillow-soft  chairs.  It  is  common  for 
back  sufferers  to  get  relief  by  sleeping 
on  hard  boards.  Position  also  matters. 
"Sleeping  on  your  stomach."  writes  Dr. 
Addison,  "is  not  very  good  for  your  back, 
even  on  a  firm  mattress." 

Maybe  if  you  do  all  of  these  things, 
you'll  have  less  back  trouble  than  most 

people.  THE  END 
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WASHINGTON 
PRO  &  CON 


Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question 


SHOULD  CONGRESS  ENACT 


WITH  THE  introduction  of  the  Burke-Hartke  legis- 
lation, a  major  focus  has  finally  been  given  a 
crisis  situation  which  has  developed  in  our  nation's 
trade  policies.  Long  overdue  is  a  revision  of  our  trade 
policies  which  are  no  longer  relevant.  Our  economy 
continues  to  witness  rising  unemployment,  plant  clos- 
ings, firms  relocating  overseas,  historic  trade  deficits — 
S6.4  billion  in  1972,  and  one-way  trading  patterns. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  ad- 
dresses the  myth  of  free  trade.  Increasingly,  trade  is 
becoming  a  one-way  street,  with  our  markets  flooded 
m  one  industry  after  another  with  cheap  imports. 
Barriers  in  this  nation  against  imports  have  been 
significantly  dismantled.  But  while  this  country  re- 
tained its  commitment  to  a  world  of  diminishing  trade 
barriers,  what  we  have  witnessed  is  the  growing  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  Europe  behind  the 
high  walls  of  a  Common  Market,  and  Japan  remains 
the  embodiment  of  anything  but  free  trade  with  its 
all  encompassing  regulations  enforced  by  a  govern- 
ment which  is  involved  in  every  aspect  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

It  is  interesting  to  witness  the  most  frequent  charge 
that  the  opponents  of  Burke-Hartke  make.  Supposedly, 
the  bill  will  trigger  a  trade  war  and  retaliation.  My 
question  is — how  can  this  possibly  be  the  case  when 
we  are  now  the  only  country  with  our  defenses  down? 
Further,  the  very  existence  and  dominance  of  multi- 
national firms  in  today's  business  world  is  the  best 
testimony  available  to  the  absence  of  genuine  free 
trade  in  the  world.  Most  of  the  multinationals  strongly 
deny  they  are  overseas  because  of  cheap  foreign  labor. 
They  claim  they  must  be  overseas  to  sell  abroad.  This 


admits  what  I  have  con- 
tended all  along,  i.e.,  the 
barriers  against  free  trade 
established  by  our  trading 
partners  prevent  Ameri- 
can firms  from  competing 
effectively  from  this  coun- 
try. 

With  all  these  advan- 
tages, one  can  readily  un- 
derstand why  the  multi- 
national concept  is  grow- 
ing. Elected  representa- 
tives have  the  obligation 


Rep.  James  A.  Burke 
(D-Mass.) 

(11th  District) 


to  be  concerned  about  the  jobless  labor  force,  the 
closed  businesses  left  at  home,  and  further,  the  growth 
of  economic  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  fewer 
giant  corporations,  free  to  move  capital  about  the 
world  without  government  interference. 

Consider  also,  the  Burke-Hartke  opponents'  charge 
that  the  domestic  consumer  will  be  gouged  by  the  pro- 
posed quota  system.  This  argument  is  challenged  by 
the  continued  demise  of  our  industries  which,  if  al- 
lowed to  continue,  will  give  us  less  choice  and  more 
dependence  on  foreign  sources. 

The  Burke-Hartke  bill  in  its  presentation  of  an  al- 
ternative way  of  conducting  trade  and  in  its  funda- 
mental disagreement  and  dramatic  departure  from  the 
present  neglected  state  of  our  trade  policies,  is  a  long- 
overdue  proposal  which  stands  on  its  own  merits. 


S 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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A  BURKE-HARTKE  TRADE  BILL  ? 


"NO" 


W 


Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye 
(D-Hawaii) 


THE  Burke-Hartke  bill 
is  the  result  of  the 
legitimate  worry  of  work- 
ing men  and  women  about 
their  jobs.  For  the  Ameri- 
can v/hose  job  is  threat- 
ened by  foreign  competi- 
tion, it  seems  to  mean  job 
protection.  But  its  passage 
by  Congress  would  not 
protect  American  jobs.  Ac- 
tually, it  would  have  the 
opposite  effect. 

The  "Fair  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Act"  would  remove  the  tax  credit  for  foreign 
income  taxes  paid  to  host  countries  and  would  drop 
the  tax  deferral  on  foreign  income  for  Americans 
abroad.  Theoretically  an  attempt  to  restructure  do- 
mestic taxation  to  achieve  equity  between  domestic 
and  internationally  oriented  American  firms,  this  bill 
will  place  America  in  a  disadvantageous  trading  posi- 
tion internationally. 

The  United  States  and  virtually  all  major  trading 
nations  grant  special  status  to  foreign-source  income, 
and  credits  to  domestic  firms  for  foreign  taxes,  to  avoid 
double  taxation.  It  is  only  too  clear  that  heavier  domes- 
tic tax  burdens  on  American  firms  will  weaken  their 
international  trading  position. 

Following  World  War  2,  America  had  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly on  trade  throughout  the  world.  This  is  no  longer 
true.  In  1971,  for  the  first  time  in  this  century,  America 
went  into  the  red  on  its  international  trade  account 
$2.3  billion.  In  1972,  this  deficit  reached  $6.4  bilUon  and 
1973  projections  show  an  ever-snowballing  loss.  Quick, 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.  \ 


decisive  measures  to  reverse  this  trend  are  essential; 
however,  Burke-Hartke  is  the  wrong  approach. 

This  bill  wants  to  insulate  our  economy  from  the 
impact  of  international  trade  and  investment,  and 
totally  ignores  the  reality  of  our  increasing  depen- 
dence on  world  markets.  .  Today,  when  competition 
for  such  commodities  as  oil,  gas,  metals  and  semi-fin- 
ished goods  is  keenest,  America  is  threatening  to  take 
herself  out  of  the  race.  This  bill's  adoption  would  signal 
a  return  to  regressive  "Fortress  America"  trade  poli- 
cies. It  could  lead  to  a  trade  war  where  no  one  would 
be  the  winner. 

Passage  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  would  reduce 
American  exports  and  severely  limit  imports.  Reduced 
exports  means  a  loss  of  jobs  for  the  American  worker 
— 400,000  in  1970  alone.  Reduced  imports  means  higher 
living  costs  for  all  Americans,  especially  burdening 
those  with  low  or  moderate  incomes. 

Only  through  reduced,  not  increased,  restrictions  on 
trade  and  investment  can  we  reap  the  many  advantages 
of  the  world  marketplace — lower  prices,  better  variety 
and  increased  well-being. 

All  Americans  would  pay  dearly  if  the  Burke-Hartke 
bill  passed.  The  group  paying  the  most  is  the  one  this 
bill  purports  to  protect — the  average  American  citizen 
and  worker. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
June  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  Congress 
Enact  A  Burke-Hartke  Trade  Bill? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QUESTION  IS: 
YES  □  NO  □ 

SIGNED  ^  ,  


ADDRESS 
TOWN 


STATE 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  O.C.  20510. 
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By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 


THE  Amhrk  AN  Revolution  ended 
some  800  \ears  of  the  history  of  a 
remarkable  league  of  warlike  farmers, 
known  as  the  Iroquois  League,  the  Iro- 
quois Confederacy  or  the  Six  Nations  of 
American  Indians. 

They  lived  in  the  west  and  central 
counties  of  New  York  State  and  extreme 
northern  Pennsylvania,  below  Lake  On- 
tario/'' No  more  than  12,000  in  number, 
the  Iroquois  mustered  at  most  2,200 
warriors — but  they  ruled  almost  half  a 
continent  of  Indians  during  a  century  in 
which  they  concurrently  played  an  astute 
political,  diplomatic  and  strategic  bal- 
ance-of-power  game  in  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  French,  the  English  and  the 
white  colonial  settlers. 

The  terror  the  Six  Nations  could  in- 
spire even  in  their  final  hour,  when  they 
were  divided,  was  celebrated  in  1936  in 
Walter  D.  Edmonds"  great  historical 
novel.  "Drums  Along  the  Mohawk." 
Somewhat  earlier,  on  June  17,  1929,  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  noted  the  final  blow  that 
broke  their  backs  when  it  issued  a  com- 
memorative stamp  honoring  the  Sullivan 
Expedition  sent  by  George  Washington 
up  through  Pennsylvania  to  Iroquois 
country  in  1779  to  destroy  their  long- 
houses  and  farms  with  a  scorched-earth 
policy. 

The  Six  Nations  were  actually  five 
small,  neighboring,  farming  tribes  plus  a 
later  addition.  The  five  were,  from  west 
to  east,  the  Senecas  (Rochester  area), 
the  Cayugas  (Ithaca  area),  the  Onon- 
dagas  (Syracuse  area),  the  Oneidas 
(Oneida  area)  and  the  Mohawks  (Utica- 
Schenectady  area).  They  lay  across  the 
present  route  of  the  N.Y.  Thruway  be- 


•This  article  freely  uses  modern  place  names, 
many  of  which  did  not  exist  in  the  times  dis- 
cussed. 


COURTESY  OF  DR.  .JAMKS  .\.  TUCK 


The  Rise  and  Fall 

of  the 
Iroquois  League 

An  account  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  con- 
federacies to  emerge  on  the  American  continent. 


tween  Albany  and  Buffalo.  Late  in  the 
history  of  the  League  (  1722),  the  Tus- 
caroras,  harassed  by  southern  tribes  and 
settlers,  moved  up  along  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  to  become  the  Sixth  Nation. 

Then  and  now,  historians,  students, 
politicians  and  generals  have  marveled 
at  the  political  and  diplomatic  genius  of 
the  Six  Nations  and  shuddered  at  their 
ferocity  in  war. 

Today's  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
article  on  the  Iroquois  notes  that  north 
of  Mexico  they  were  the  "native  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  most  political  im- 
portance." The  word  "Iroquois"  refers 
to  all  Indians  who  spoke  variations  of 
the  Iroquois  language — and  there  was 
no  single  Iroquois  tribe.  The  language 
group  also  included  the  Eries  and  the 
Hurons  of  the  north  and  the  Cherokees 
of  the  Carolinas  and  Tennessee,  among 
others.  Except  for  the  Cherokees,  the 
reputation  for  "political  importance"  was 
won  almost  entirely  by  the  small  tribes 
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Site  of  Onondaga  longhouses  (outlined  by  stakes)  unearthed  near 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  in  1965.  They  date  back  to  100  years  before  Columbus. 
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of  the  Iroquois  League  that  lived  south 
of  Lake  Ontario. 

Ben  Franklin  credited  the  Iroquois 
League  with  more  political  wisdom  than 
his  fellow  colonists  had,  and  with  more 
ability  to  govern  themselves. 

Anthropologist  James  A.  Tuck,  an  exca- 
vator of  ancient  Iroquois  village  sites 
around  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  recently  commented 
in  the  Scientific  American  that  the  "role 
they  played"  seems  "out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  slim  resources  at  their  disposal." 

He  agreed  with  historian  Francis  Park- 
man's  comment  that  they  were  the  "Romans 
of  the  New  World."  They  were  also  the 
Greeks  of  the  New  World.  They  were  not  a 
single  nation  in  the  style  of  ancient  Rome, 
but  an  array  of  independent  village-states 
that  acted  in  concert  and  amity  in  their 
League  without  ever  surrendering  their  in- 
dependence to  it. 

Unlike  the  city-states  of  ancient 
Greece,  they  did  not  war  on  one  another 
until  their  final  hour.  The  central  tribe — 
the  Onondagas — kept  a  Council  Fire 
burning  for  hundreds  of  years.  In  Coun- 
cil, they  had  a  representative  government 
of  delegates  perfectly  administering  un- 
written law.  They  entirely  avoided  the 
power  struggles  of  individuals  by  having 
no  king  or  other  individual  leader.  No 
tribe  in  the  League  would  war  on  any- 
one else  unless  the  Council  of  all  of  them 
sat  around  the  fire  and  agreed.  Most 
often,  war  with  one  of  them  was  war  with 
all  of  them  under  a  united  command. 

The  idea  of  operating  in  war  and  peace 
under  a  joint  policy-making  staff  was  second 
nature  to  the  Iroquois  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  By  contrast,  England  and  France  came 
close  to  losing  WW  I  for  lack  of  it.  But  in 
1777  the  Council  Fire  went  out,  and  the 
Six  Nations  did  not  survive  it.  Until  then, 
the  solidarity  of  their  alliance  endured  "for 
ages,"  as  Franklin  said.  It  was  a  political 
instrument  of  the  highest  order,  and  their 
awesome  power  is  generally  attributed  en- 
tirely to  their  perfect  union  and  their  dip- 
lomatic wisdom  backed  by  ferocity. 

Their  strategic  resources,  however, 
were  more  ample  than  is  readily  appar- 
ent. Thanks  to  the  Dutch  and  English, 


t_  L  lA  KH  I'lIll'I'OS 


Iroquois  League,  a  union  of  six  Indian  tribes. 

they  were  heavily  armed  against  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  from 
about  1610  on.  And  before  the  days  of 
roads  and  railroads,  central  New  York 
was  a  vital  strategic  area  of  the  continent. 
The  rivers,  valleys  and  lakes  were  then 
the  great  highways.  Given  firearms,  fe- 
rocitv.  union  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  English,  the  Six  Nations'  homeland 
dominated  eastern  America  and  was  a 
roadblock  against  interior  movements 
north,  south  or  west,  for  the  Iroquois  sat 
at  the  center  of  a  continental  spiderweb 
of  waterways. 

They  fronted  on  Lake  Ontario,  below 
the  falls  at  Niagara,  and  on  Lake  Erie 
above  the  falls — two  water  avenues  to 
the  entire  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
systems  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  their  homeland  also  rose  headwaters 
of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  the  Ohio — which  is  to  say 
they  had  direct  water  route  access  down- 
stream to  the  entire  interior  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Mississippi  east,  and  to 
the  coast  from  the  Potomac  to  Long 
Island  Sound. 

They  used  these  waterways  as  the 
Romans  used  the  Mediterranean.  From 
Virginia  through  the  western  Carolinas 
and  Tennessee  to  Illinois,  and  north  into 
Canada  on  both  the  Lakes  and  the  At- 
lantic, their  roaming  war  parties  brought 
other  tribes  into  subjection  in  historic 
times.  Like  the  Romans,  they  placed 


viceroys  over  the  vanquished  to  dictate 
their  major  policies.  And  as  the  Romans 
crushed  Carthage,  the  Six  Nations 
crushed  the  Hurons  when  that  Iroquois 
Canadian  tribe  was  so  brash  as  to  think 
that  with  French  help  it  could  defy  the 
Six  Nations. 

The  Iroquois'  total  policy  clearly 
sensed  that  the  grass  was  greener  no- 
where else,  that  they  must  prevent  other 
leagues  from  growing  strong  enough  to 
oust  them,  and  must  keep  themselves 
from  going  at  each  other's  throats.  Their 
major  aim — attributed  to  Hiawatha — 
was  to  police  peace  among  all  the  Eastern 
tribes. 

Their  land  was  fertile  and  well 
watered,  and  they  were  farmers.  Their 
interior  rivers  and  lakes  ran  every  which 
way  and  afforded  easy  local  travel.  Their 
flanks  were  protected  by  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Appalachians.  In  a  savage  land, 
they  were  already  in  Eden.  Their  job  was 
to  stay  there,  and  thev  succeeded  for 
some  800  years,  at  least. 

The  earliest  known  village  of  the  Onon- 
dagas'  ancestors  dates  back  to  about  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066 
A.D.  Until  the  American  Revolution,  they 
did  not  appear  to  have  moved  more  than 
25  miles  from  this  site,  near  Syracuse.  One 
of  their  longhouses  predating  Columbus, 
which  was  traced  in  the  soil  by  Tuck,  was 
400  feet  long.  It  housed  the  village  families 
in  "apartments"  joining  on  a  common  hall. 
Around  them  were  great  fields  of  corn, 
beans,  squash  and  other  vegetables. 

Before  written  history,  some  of  their 
villages  no  longer  had  palisades  around 
them — a  fairly  good  hint  that  they'd  quite 
early  learned  to  get  along  with  their  im- 
mediate neighbors  by  diplomacy.  How  far 
their  power  extended  when  all  they  had  was 
Stone  Age  tools,  nobody  knows.  By  the  time 
the  first  white  man  saw  them  they  had  long 
been  using  white  men's  implements,  includ- 
ing metal  tools  and  a  few  guns,  taken  in 
trade  or  battle  from  coastal  tribes.  They 
had  even  lost  many  of  their  Stone  Age  arts. 

According  to  legend,  their  total  solidarity 
under  the  finished  rules  of  the  confederacy 
dated  back  to  about  1570,  when  the  Mo- 
hawk Hiawatha  and  the  Huron  Deganawi- 
dah  perfected  their  union.  But  the  great 
antiquity  of  their  villages  and  the  conti- 
nuity of  their  residence  in  one  spot  suggests 
that  the  League  had  been  growing  for  a 
long  time  before  then.  The  continent  was 
full  of  Algonkins  and  Muskogians  (two 
other  major  language  groups)  as  well  as 
other  Iroquois  who  would  have  been  pleased 
to  have  taken  their  Eden  from  them  had 
they  been  utterly  disunited  during  the  pre- 
vious 500  years.  But  village  remains  show- 
ing a  steady  evolution  of  their  culture  are 
continuous  in  their  area  during  all  that  time. 

The  one  exit  or  entrance  to  their  land 
not  well  protected  by  lakes,  mountains  oi 
the  narrowest  of  river  valleys  was  to  the 
east,  down  the  broad  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
which  runs  toward  the  sunrise  out  of  the 
southern  Lake  Ontario  coastal  plain  to  join 
the  Hudson  just  above  Albany.  Most  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  was  peopled  by  Iroquois- 
hating   tribes   of  the   Algonkin  language 


group,  as  were  most  of  the  eastern  wood- 
lands. 

The  mouth  of  the  Hudson  was  first 
noted  in  1524.  by  Verrazano.  From  1  530 
or  so,  occasional  French  ships  sailed  up 
the  Hudson  to  trade  with  its  Algonkins. 
It  is  doubtful  that  they,  or  any  other 
white  inen.  saw  more  than  a  few  Iroquois 
until  Samuel  de  Champlain  made  a  stra- 
tegic mistake  for  France  in  1609. 

Champlain  had  explored  the  outer  St. 
Lawrence  starting  in  1603.  In  1608  he, 
and  28  other  Frenchmen,  founded  Que- 
bec. Anxious  to  explore  more  of  the 
country,  they  joined  a  group  of  Ontario 
Hurons  en  route  to  attack  the  Iroquois. 
The  Hurons  showed  them  Lake  Cham- 
plain. on  whose  shores  they  were  chal- 
lenged by  a  group  of  Iroquois.  With  the 
help  of  French  firearms,  the  Iroquois 
were  massacred.  Had  they  not  been,  we 
might  be  speaking  French  today. 

This  first  meeting  with  the  Six  (then 
five)  Nations  set  the  stage  for  the  bal- 
ance-of-power  struggle  between  Britain 
and  France  in  North  America  for  the 
next  century  and  a  half.  It  earned  the 
French  the  implacable  enmity  of  the 
Iroquois,  who  were  soon  discovered  to 
sit  astride  the  main  route  by  which  the 
French  hoped  to  connect  their  Canadian 
and  Louisianan  holdings  down  the  center 
of  the  continent;  and  to  guard  the  back 
door  of  the  English  colonies  on  the 
Atlantic. 

The  bodies  of  Champlain's  victims 
were  hardly  cold  when,  in  1610,  the 
Dutch  sailed  up  the  Hudson  and  founded 
a  fort  at  the  site  of  Albany  to  open  a 
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Above,  area  in  red  shows  extent  of  Iroquois  land. 
The  map  shows  how  rivers  rising  there  gave 
League's  tribes  access  to  most  of  the  country. 
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vast  fur  trade  with  the  Iroquois,  by  way 
of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  Dutch  were 
pleased  to  find  the  Iroquois  dead  set 
against  the  French  and  all  their  Indian 
allies,  and  proceeded  to  arm  them. 

Champlain  continued  to  ally  himself  with 
the  Hiirons.  Ottawas  and  others  against  the 
Iroquois.  In  1615  he  led  a  large  war  party 
into  Lake  Ontario  and  up  the  Oneida 
River  where  he  discovered,  probably  to  his 
surprise,  that  the  Iroquois  had  a  genuine 
fort.  He  and  his  allies  besieged  it.  but  were 
repulsed  and  had  to  retreat.  Champlain  was 
so  severely  wounded  that  he  had  to  go 
home  with  the  Hiuons  instead  of  returning 
to  Quebec,  to  be  nursed  back  to  health  over 
the  winter.  He  later  made  a  peace  of  sorts 
with  the  Six  Nations — but  it  was  only  a 
truce. 

Thanks  to  wars  in  Europe,  the  English 
replaced  the  Dutch  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
— and  as  the  Iroquois'  ally — by  1664. 
English  trade,  and  the  arming  of  the 
Iroquois  continued.  The  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  Iroquois  power  over  other 
Indians  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Tennessee,  and  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic,  dates  from  the  acquisition 
of  Dutch  and  then  English  arms  and 
support.  The  Iroquois  ventured  to  Lake 
Huron  and  Georgian  Bay  and  all  but  ex- 
terminated the  Hurons.  They  brought  the 
Eries  into  vassalage,  as  well  as  other 
tribes  as  far  west  as  Illinois.  In  the  1720's 
they  ravaged  the  Virginia  tribes  and 
exercised  partial  control  over  tribes  that 
used  the  hunting  grounds  of  Kentucky 
and  the  lower  Tennessee  River  to  Ala- 
bama. 

Until  white  settlers  moved  deep  into  the 
territories  of  the  vassal  tribes,  the  influence 
of  the  Iroquois  in  protecting  the  back  door 
of  the  English  settlements  on  the  Atlantic 
was  probably  much  larger  than  has  ever 
been  chronicled. 


During  all  the  early  years  of  the  colonies, 
after  the  power  of  the  Iroquois  was  ex- 
tended with  English  help,  most  relations 
with  local  tribes  were  excellent.  No  longer 
did  local  Algonkins  attack  settlements  as 
they'd  done  at  .lamestown.  Va.  The  one  fly 
in  the  ointment  was  the  French  influence. 
Most  of  the  horror  stories  of  Indian  raids 
through  the  1750's  were  the  result  of  hit  and 
run  raids  out  of  Canada  and  the  Middle 
West  by  foes  of  the  Six  Nations,  organized  > 
and  armed  by  the  French.  One  such  raid  g 
coming  out  of  Canada  by  way  of  Lake  < 
Champlain  and  the  Hudson  burned  the  vil-  | 
lage  of  Schenectady  inside  the  mouth  of  the  s 
Mohawk  Valley  in   1690.  With  this  the  i 
French  successfully  showed  the  Six  Nations  - 
that  the  English  were  poor  allies,  badly 
organized,  and  getting  more  than  they  gave 
in  their  partnership.  The  French  pursued 
every  other  policy  they  could  against  the 
Iroquois-English  alliance.  They  supported 
and  incited  Indian  enemies  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions while  at  the  same  time  sending  priests 
among  the  Iroquois  to  woo  them  from  the 
English. 

The  Schenectady  raid  led  the  Iroquois 
to  complain  to  the  English.  Thereafter, 
for  60  years,  the  English  improved  their 
stance  more  or  less.  But  the  Six  Nations 
correctly  observed  that  the  French  were 
united,  militant  and  determined,  while 
the  English  colonies  were  vacillating  and 
seldom  acted  together. 

In  all  this  time,  skirmishes  and  minor 
battles  between  "Britain  and  France" 
occurred  along  the  frontier — mostly 
fought  by  Indians  on  both  sides.  In  1710. 
four  Mohawk  Iroquois  leaders  visited 
London.  They  were  feted  and  painted  in 
oils,  and  unsuccessfully  urged  Queen 
Anne  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Canada. 

They  did  persuade  her  to  strengthen 
the  colonial  defenses  a  little.  But  the  Six 
Nations  continued  uneasy  as  the  French 


grew  stronger  and  more  ambitious.  In 
1744,  an  Oneida  chief,  while  negotiating 
a  land  claim  with  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
sylvania agents,  asked  why  on  earth  the 
English  colonies  didn't  form  a  defense 
union  in  the  model  of  the  Six  Nations. 

By  1 750,  France  was  getting  ready  to 
start  what  became  the  Seven  Years  War 
in  Europe  and  the  French  and  Indian 
War  here.  The  French  began  to  force 
their  way  down  the  Ohio  with  a  string 
of  forts  to  make  connection  with  New 
Orleans.  They  crossed  Lake  Erie  and 
approached  Pittsburgh,  to  build  a  wilder- 
ness fort  on  the  Ohio.  They  came  via 
present  Erie.  Pa.,  by  way  of  French 
Creek,  a  stream  so  shallow  that  it  caused 
them  all  sorts  of  trouble.  But  they  pre- 
ferred that  to  more  direct  access  across 
Iroquois  land.  The  vassal  Ohio  tribes 
were  incensed  at  this  French  intrusion, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  deal  directly 
with  the  French.  Half  King,  a  Seneca, 
did  the  dealing.  He  was  the  Six  Nations' 
spokesman  for  all  its  conquered  tribes, 
and  the  French  wooed  him  assiduously. 
When  things  got  extremely  warm,  it  was 
an  Oneida,  from  around  Utica,  who  ad- 
vised the  French  that  the  Ohio  tribes 
might  be  permitted  to  fight. 

In  the  end,  it  didn't  com.e  to  that,  and 
many  of  the  western  tribes  joined  the 
French  instead.  The  Six  Nations  were  so 
upset  by  the  failure  of  the  English  colonies 
to  unite  resolutely  against  the  new  and 
powerful  French  challenge  that  they 
adopted  a  hands-off  policy.  Virginia  sent 


Joseph  Brant  Hendrick 
Chiefs  of  the  Mohawk  tribe. 


young  George  Washington  to  tell  the 
French  to  get  out  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
they  politely  told  /;//);  to  get  out.  When  he 
came  a  second  time,  they  drove  him  out. 
The  other  colonies  did  nothing.  So  the 
Iroquois  contented  themselves  with  sending 
a  party  of  women  to  ask  the  French  on 
Lake  Erie  what  they  were  up  to.  All  the 
French  wanted  from  the  Six  Nations  was 
neutrality,  and  they  did  not  miss  the  point 
that  sending  women  clearly  showed  that 
there  was  no  threat  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry. Such  were  the  subtleties  of  Iroquois 
diplomacy. 

By  1754,  an  Albany  convention  was 
called  by  the  English  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  all  the  colonies  against  the  French 
and  getting  a  commitment  from  the  Iro- 
quois to  join  them  in  a  united  effort  to 
stop  the  thrust  from  Canada.    It  was 
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Close  view  of  the  League's  home  grounds.  In  color,  routes  of  Gen.  John  Sullivan's  forces  sent 
by  George  Washington  in  1779  on  a  swift,  scorched-earth  campaign  through  Iroquois  lands. 


here  that  Ben  Franklin  told  his  fellow 
colonists  that  if  six  tribes  of  "ignorant 
savages"  could  form  a  defense  union  and 
keep  it  going  for  ages,  he  didn't  see  why 
a  dozen  English  colonies  could  not  do 
likewise. 

As  for  the  Iroquois,  about  150  at- 
tended. The  Mohawk  chief,  Hendrick. 
told  the  colonists  off.  The  French,  he 
said,  were  preparing  for  war  and  it  was 
inevitable,  but  the  English  were  just  talk- 
ing like  women  and  doing  nothing.  About 
all  that  came  of  the  convention  was  a 
little  truth  out  of  the  mouths  of  Hendrick 
and  Franklin.  The  proposal  to  form  a 
defense  league  was  rejected  by  both  the 
colonies  and  the  King  of  England. 

Though  the  Six  Nations  were  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
that  then  erupted,  they  largely  sat  it  out. 
Early  in  the  war,  Mohawk  volunteers  did 
serve  against  the  French  with  their  good 
English  friend.  Sir  William  Johnson,  at 
the  inconclusive  battle  of  Lake  George. 
Hendrick,  a  fat,  old  man,  was  killed 
there  in  a  sort  of  fulfillment  of  his 
comments  at  Albany.  At  the  tail  end  of 
the  war,  when  the  French  were  on  the 
ropes  and  sure  losers,  between  600  and 
1,000  Iroquois  again  joined  Johnson  in 
the  extermination  of  the  French  de- 
fenders of  Fort  Niagara.  In  between,  the 
French  sent  their  savage  allies  to  kill  and 
burn  in  English  frontier  settlements  all 
the  way  to  the  Carolinas,  while  carefully 
avoiding  offense  to  the  Six  Nations.  Be- 
latedly, the  English  came  on  strong  and 
won  the  war. 

Some  of  the  Senecas  had  deviated  from 
Iroquois  policy  by  raiding  with  the  French 
against  English  settlements  in  Pennsylvania. 
A  little  later,  during  the  great  1763  uprising 
of  western  tribes  against  English  held- 
former  French  forts  (led  by  the  Ottawa 
chief,  Pontiac),  some  Senecas,  alone  among 
the  Iroquois,  again  attacked  the  English. 
A  few  bands  of  them  lived  as  a  sort  of  for- 


eign legion  among  vassal  tribes  on  the  upper 
Ohio.  They  seem  to  have  ""gone  native."  In 
1763,  they  massacred  the  English  garrison 
at  Fort  Venango  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
The  commander,  Lieutenant  Gordon,  was 
roasted  alive  over  a  slow  fire.  During  Pon- 
tiac's  uprising,  Senecas  also  destroyed  two 
parties  of  English  on  the  Niagara  River. 
When  Col.  Henry  Bouquet,  a  great  but 
little  remembered  soldier  of  colonial  days, 
raised  an  army  that  crushed  Pontiac's  up- 
rising, the  wayward  Senecas  returned  to  the 
fold,  and  gave  the  English  full  loyalty  there- 
after, as  we  shall  see. 

With  the  French  gone,  the  possibility 
of  harmony  with  all-English  white  neigh- 
bors now  seemed  promising.  Whites  had 
settled  halfway  up  the  Mohawk  River 
and  erected  Fort  Stanwix  (not  far  from 
today's  Utica)  at  its  headwaters,  with  no 
difficulties.  There,  trade  and  agriculture 
flourished,  while  Albany.  Schenectady 


and  smaller  white  settlements  farther  up 
the  Mohawk  made  out  famously  with 
their  Indian  friends. 

Beyond  Stanwix.  almost  to  Fort  Ni- 
agara at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
the  Iroquois  lands  were  intact,  private 
and  so  respected  that  they  were  known 
intimately  to  only  a  few  of  the  English — 
chiefly  missionaries,  traders  and  some 
adopted  whites.  The  English  Indian 
Agent,  Sir  William  Johnson,  had  an 
estate  (Johnson  Hall)  part  way  up  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  got  on  so  famously 
with  the  Indians  that  his  own  people 
wondered  if  he  didn't  like  them  better 
than  whites.  He  enormously  enjoyed 
several  Indian  wives  at  the  same  time, 
and  had  numerous  progeny  and  relatives 
by  multiple  wedlock  among  the  Iroquois. 

Johnson — but  not  his  influence — died 
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in  1774.  In  1775.  the  English  suddenly 
fell  out  with  one  another  as  the  colonies 
rchelled  against  the  mother  country. 

Immediately,  the  British  and  the  many 
Americans  who  were  loyal  to  the  Crown 
in  upper  New  York  wooed  the  support 
of  the  Iroquois  for  the  King,  while  the 
rebel  colonists  also  sought  their  aid. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  permanent 
Iroquois  neutrality  in  the  American 
Revolution,  though  both  sides  professed 
to  settle  for  that  at  the  Revolution's  start. 
The  Mohawk  Valley  was  militarily  stra- 
tegic, guarding  the  west  flank  of  the 
Hudson,  while  the  whole  Iroquois  do- 
main was  the  northern  gateway  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  farms  in  the  Mo- 
hawk's lower  reaches  were  a  breadbasket 
for  Washington's  army. 

The  tribes  were  badly  torn  by  pres- 
sures to  support  old  friends  against  one 
another.  The  colonists  took  over  Fort 
Stanwix  at  the  overland  portage  connect- 
ing Lake  Ontario  with  the  Mohawk,  and 
the  patriots  had  many  friends  among  the 
Indians.  One  man.  Rev.  Samuel  Kirk- 
land,  had  lived  long  among  the  Oneidas 
and  was  beloved  by  them.  To  the  south, 
the  Tuscaroras  leaned  toward  the  pa- 
triots. 

But  the  British  had  closer  Iroquois  ties. 
Sir  William  Johnson  left  several  sons, 
nephews  and  in-laws  to  carry  on  for  him — 
some  white,  some  Indian,  and  all  loyal  to 
England.  .loseph  Brant,  a  full-hloodcd  Mo- 
hawk, was  the  younger  brother  of  one  of 
.lohnson's  Indian  wives.  His  grandfather 
had  visited  London  with  Hendrick.  A 
Christian,  educated  in  Connecticut  and 
well-traveled  in  England.  Brant  personalh' 
-■erved  with  the  British  during  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island  early  in  the  war.  Now  he 
harangued  his  tribe  to  side  with  the  English, 
.(ohn  Butler,  long  a  white  Indian  leader  un- 
der Johnson,  fled  to  the  British  at  Fort 
Niagara  and  used  all  his  influence  to  bring 
the  tribes  with  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  patriots  felt  it  necessary 
to  violate  an  original  neutrality  agreement 
with  the  Six  Nations  to  seize  briefly  the 
Lake  Ontario  port  of  Oswego  against  the 
British.  They  had  to  fight  and  capture  some 
Mohawks  to  do  it.  Then,  the  pro-British 
activities  of  one  of  Johnson's  while  sons. 
John  Johnson,  led  colonial  General  Schuy- 
ler, at  Albany,  to  arrest  him  in  1776.  The 
Indians  were  furious. 

In  1777,  the  Council  Fire  went  out. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the 
Six  Nations  were  divided  against  them- 
selves. The  Mohawks,  Cayugas.  Scnccas 
and  most  of  the  Onondagas  went  over  to 
the  English,  while  the  Oneidas  and  Tus- 
caroras sided  with  the  revolutionists. 
Fort  Niagara — far  to  the  west  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley — becaine  the  British 
military  headquarters  of  the  pro-British 
tribes,  and  there  was  immediate  work  for 
them. 

Gen.  John  Burgoync  was  about  to 


Wyoming  valley  (Pa.)  massacre,  July  1778,  by  the  British  and  Iroquois.  Aligned 
against  the  colonists,  these  two  forces  ravaged  the  Mohawk  Valley  region. 


come  down  from  Canada  by  way  of  the 
upper  Hudson,  and  meet  with  Sir 
William  Howe  moving  up  from  New 
York  City,  to  take  over  the  whole  Hud- 
son Valley  and  cut  New  England  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  colonies.  The  rebels 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  were  such  a  threat 
to  Burgoyne's  flank  that  the  Burgoyne 
campaign  also  called  for  a  force  of  In- 
dians. American  loyalists-in-arms  and 
British  regulars  to  move  east  from  Ni- 
agara, take  Fort  Stanwix  and  thence 
move  down  the  Mohawk  to  join  Bur- 
goyne above  Albany.  This  they  started 
to  do  under  British  Col.  Barry  St.  Leger. 
moving  out  of  Fort  Niagara  across  the 
Indian  lands.  By  August  they  had  Fort 
Stanwix  under  siege. 

Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer  led  a  force 
of  Mohawk  Valley  colonial  militia 
against  St.  Leger  at  the  Battle  of  Oris- 
kany  on  Aug.  6.  1777.  Herkimer  later 
died  of  wounds,  and  500  patriots  were 
killed.  Casualty-wise,  they  lost  the  fight 
by  a  wide  margin.  But — though  they 
carried  the  brunt  of  the  battle — the 
bloody,  stand-up  white  man's  warfare 
shook  St.  Leger's  Indian  allies.  It  wasn't 
their  kind  of  war.  When  Benedict  Arnold 
(not  yet  a  traitor)  arrived  a  few  days 
later  and  spread  a  false  rumor  that  a 
huge  Continental  army  was  nearby,  St. 
Leger  could  not  hold  his  forces  together, 
and  thev  withdrew.  So  the  British  lost 
the  Battle  of  Oriskany,  and  to  some  de- 
gree it  contributed  to  the  subsequent 
total  loss  of  Burgoyne's  5,000-man 
British  army  at  Saratoga,  while  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  never  did  manage  to  come  up 


and  meet  him  as  he  was  supposed  to  do. 

Now  the  British  turned  the  Indians 
loose  in  their  own  kind  of  war,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  vital  but  isolated  settle- 
ments of  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  north- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

In  the  summer  of  1778,  Iroquois 
warriors  out  of  Niagara — led  by  Brant 
and  joined  by  loyalist  rangers  organized 
by  John  Butler — plundered  several  white 
settlements.  On  July  3.  they  hit  Wyom- 
ing, Pa.,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  burning  a 
thousand  houses  and  barns,  driving  off 
more  than  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  and 
taking  227  scalps — and  just  five  prison- 
ers. It  was  said  that  the  half-breed  Iro- 
quois Queen  Esther  arranged  15  Wyom- 
ing victims  in  a  circle,  then,  singing  a 
dirge,  whirled  around  in  a  dance,  toma- 
hawking them  one  by  one.  On  Sept,  12, 
a  lari^e  party  of  Iroquois  attacked  Ger- 
man Flats  (now  Herkimer),  on  the  Mo- 
hawk River  just  below  today's  Utica. 
They  destroyed  the  gathered  crops  and 
drove  the  cattle  over  Indian  trails  to  Fort 
Niagara.  On  Nov.  II.  Cherry  Valley,  a 
small  village  50  miles  west  of  Albany, 
was  attacked  and  sacked.  Some  50  pa- 
triots were  killed.  The  local  militia  were 
totally  ineftective  against  Iroquois  hit- 
and-run  raids,  and  pleaded  for  regular 
troops. 

With  the  coming  of  warm  weather  in 
1779,  German  Flats  was  hit  again  and 
some  70  farms,  63  houses,  57  barns,  3 
gristmills,  and  2  sawmills  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  One  hundred  square  miles  of  farm- 
land were  put  to  the  torch  and  235  horses 
229  head  of  cattle,  268  sheep  and  93  oxen 
were  stolen. 
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George  Washington  had  planned  to  send 
some  regular  soldiers  to  the  Mohawk  region 
in  1778,  but  didn't.  In  1779,  when  the  war 
on  the  seaboard  was  fairly  stabilized,  he 
felt  he  could  spare  as  much  as  a  third  of 
the  whole  Continental  Army,  if  a  swift, 
scorched-earth  campaign  could  sweep 
through  the  Iroquois  lands  and  return  fast. 
He  selected  for  the  job  Gen.  John  Sullivan, 
a  handsome,  black-haired  New  Hampshire 
lawyer,  with  piercing  black  eyes  and  a  ruddy 
complexion. 

Sullivan  had  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  Washington's  army  in  both  suc- 
cessful and  disastrous  campaigns  against 
the  redcoats  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Now  he  was  to  head  up  a  three- 
pronged  assault  at  the  heart  of  the 
Seneca,  Cayuga  and  Onondaga  lands. 
(Most  Mohawk  territory  was  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  colonials.)  Sullivan  was 
to  march  the  main  body  from  Eastou, 
Pa.,  to  the  Susquehanna,  then  north 
through  Pennsylvania,  and  wait  at  the 
New  York  line  for  Gen.  James  Clinton. 
Clinton  was  to  bring  a  second  force  down 
the  Susquehanna  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  Meanwhile,  Col.  Daniel  Broad- 
head  was  to  lead  a  smaller  party  of  605 
men  up  the  Allegheny  from  Pittsburgh, 
to  the  west.  Hopefully,  they  would  all 
meet  in  the  Iroquois  heardand  to  lay  it 
waste.  The  total  force  came  to  some 
5.000  Continental  troops,  using  friendly 


Gen.  John  Sullivan 

Oneida  Indians  as  guides  in  a  country 
whose  geography  was  little  known.  All 
three  bodies  were  to  start  sometime  in 
the  spring  of  1 779. 

As  Washington  wrote  to  Sullivan. 
"The  immediate  objects  are  the  total  de- 
struction and  devastation  of  their  (the 
Indians')  settlements.  (The  Indian  coun- 
try) is  not  to  be  merely  overrun,  but 
destroyed."  In  addition,  Sullivan  was  to 
take  as  many  prisoners  as  possible  and 
to  push  the  rest  of  the  Iroquois  back 
into  the  arms  of  the  British,  at  Fort  Ni- 
agara, Detroit  or  Canada,  where,  Wash- 
ington hoped,  just  feeding  them  would 
be  a  burden  to  the  British. 

Sullivan  didn't  move  out  until  mid- 
summer. His  army  arrived  at  Tioga  (now 


Athens,  Pa.,  just  south  of  the  New  York 
line)  on  August  11.  Broadhead  didn't 
leave  Fort  Pitt  until  Sept.  1 1 . 

Sullivan,  before  reaching  Tioga,  had 
found  swamps  and  thick  forests.  Roads  had 
to  be  built  through  the  wilderness.  Artillery 
had  to  be  dragged  along  the  makeshift  roads 
at  a  snail's  pace.  Supplies  expected  at  mid- 
point, Wyoming,  Pa.,  weren't  there  on  time 
and  Sullivan  had  to  wait  for  them.  Above 
Wyoming,  the  roads  were  often  so  narrow 
and  treacherous  that  the  entire  army  had 
to  go  single  file  at  times. 

Clinton  assembled  his  troops  at  Canajo- 
harie,  about  40  miles  west  of  Albany,  on 
the  Mohawk.  Accompanying  him  were  200 
flat-bottom  bateaus,  to  navigate  the  Susque- 
hanna. But  to  haul  them  overland  to  the 
north  end  of  Otsego  Lake,  where  the  Sus- 
quehanna begins  and  where  Cooperstown 
now  stands,  Clinton  had  to  build  25  miles 
of  road.  Then,  when  he  got  to  Otsego,  he 
had  to  wait  for  word  from  Sullivan.  It  was 
just  as  well. 

The  upper  Susquehanna  was  too  dry  even 
for  the  bateaus.  While  waiting,  Clinton 
dammed  Otsego  Lake.  In  six  weeks  the  lake 
level  rose  two  feet.  When  Clinton  was  at 
last  ordered  to  move,  he  broke  the  dam 
and  his  army  floated  30  miles  downstream 
the  first  day.  They  burned  a  couple  of  de- 
serted Indian  towns  on  the  way,  one  of 
them  Onoquaga,  which  had  a  Christian 
church  and  log  houses  with  stone  chimneys 
and  glass  windows,  a  frontier  rarity. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  delay 
were  favorable.  The  British  Governor  Gen- 
eral in  Canada,  Sir  Frederick  Haldiman. 
believed  it  was  all  a  blufl".  "As  to  your  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Rebels  coming  to  invade 
your  Country,"  he  wrote  the  Iroquois,  "I 


cannot  think  they  are  well  founded."  The 
August  arrival  also  meant  that  the  Indian 
crops  were  so  mature  that  they  couldn't 
possibly  be  replaced  by  a  new  planting.  The 
delay  also  gave  the  Indians  plenty  of  time 
to  flee  their  villages  and  hide  in  the  woods. 

The  troops  now  attacked  an  important 
Indian  village  very  close  to  Tioga — 
Chemung.  Except  for  a  few  snipers,  it 
was  deserted.  The  Continentals  burned 
the  village  to  the  ground  and  destroyed 
acre  after  acre  of  Indian  corn.  They  filled 
their  stomachs  and  pockets  with  corn, 
squash,  beans,  cabbage,  onions,  turnips 
and  just  about  everything  else.  Several 
even  spiked  their  bayonets  with  a  pump- 
kin or  two,  which  led  one  of  the  com- 
manders to  call  them  a  "damned  un- 
military  set  of  rascals." 

Three  days  later,  Sullivan  and  Clinton 
moved  north  with  more  than  4,400 
troops,  hundreds  of  pack  horses,  some 
cattle  and  nine  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
guns  were  supplied  with  solid  shot  and 
with  canister  timed  to  explode  in  midair 
and  shower  small  fragments  on  oppo- 
nents. Only  27  days'  worth  of  provisions 
were  left,  though  these  could  be  sup- 
plemented with  forage  from  Indian  vil- 
lages. But  the  army  would  be  forced  to 
turn  back  when  the  cold  weather  came. 
The  soldiers  had  no  winter  clothing  and 
only  about  one  man  in  12  had  a  blanket. 

On  the  morning  of  Aug.  27,  the  ex- 
pedition left  Chemung,  heading  north. 
Sullivan  had  flankers  out  wide  and  plenty 
{Continued  on  page  45) 
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Part  of  Sullivan's  army,  moving  toward  Iroquois  heartland  in  1779  (see  map,  page 
23).  This  campaign  against  the  Indians  left  the  pro-British  tribes  all  but  homeless. 
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The  Nader  Report 
On  Vietnam  Veterans 

A  Review 


By  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 


Joe  L.  Matthews 
National 
Commander, 
The  American 
Legion. 


"  T  CAN  TAKE  care  of  my  enemies,  but  may  God  protect  me 
J_  from  my  friends!"  Anonymous. 

One  of  the  most  recent  Nader  organization  reports  (The 
Nader  Report  on  Vietnam  Veterans  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration) is  extremely  friendly  to  Vietnam  veterans.  Based 
on  a  total  reading  of  it,  Vietnam  veterans  could  well  ask: 
"With  such  friends,  who  needs  enemies?" 

The  report  recommends  some  good  and  badly  needed  things 
for  Vietnam  veterans — mostly  short  range.  It  cajoles  Vietnam 
veterans,  flatters  them,  sympathizes  with  them. 

It  commiserates  with  them  with  truth  and  with  rhetorical 
falsehood. 

It  is  a  huge  report,  weighing  3'  2  pounds  and  having  595 
pages  of  text  and  notes,  with  a  chapter  on  unemployment  yet 
to  be  added. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  admirable  detail  in  it,  far  more  than 
can  easily  be  reviewed.  In  fact  a  brief  review  can  only  go  to 
its  main  thrust,  which  is  not  so  admirable  in  most  cases.  Huge 
and  detailed  as  it  is,  the  report  omits  significant  background 
which  would  throw  a  different  light  on  many  of  the  points 
it  makes. 

It  damns  the  Veterans  Administration.  It  faults  the  VA  with 
truth,  with  misinformation  and  with  irrclevancies. 

It  uses  friendship  and  sympathy  for  Vietnam  veterans  in  a 
pitch  for  more  bureaucracy,  more  centralization  of  federal 
power,  more  manipulation  of  private  lives  and  private  prob- 
lems by  superageneies. 

It  is  self-contradictory.  It  pleads  for  the  needs  of  Vietnam 
veterans  in  the  short  run,  emphasizing  that  as  veterans  they 
have  special  status,  special  problems.  Yet  in  its  more  profound 
long  range  recommendations,  it  proposes  to  dilute  and  dissi- 
pate their  specially  recognized  status  as  veterans,  to  extinguish 
many  of  their  benefits,  and  merge  them  and  their  existing  insti- 
tutions into  a  newer  and  bigger  version  of  the  welfare  state. 

The  report  is  warm  in  its  feelings  for  youth,  and  forthrightly 
insensitive  and  cruel  in  its  reference  to  the  problems  of  the 
aged.  Mr.  Nader,  in  his  preface,  calls  the  VA  care  of  elderly 
veterans  the  "nursing  home  mentality."  In  almost  the  same 
breath  he  tells  us  that  the  VA  is  "insensitivel" 

Deep  in  the  report  is  a  proposed  point  system  for  Vietnam 
veterans,  wherebv  they  would  lose  status  as  veterans  by  losing 
their  "veterans  points"  as  they  get  older.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the 
.report  is  saying  to  Vietnam  veterans;  "'Old  buddy,  for  you 
we'll  phase  the  old  guys  out.  Then  we'll  phase  you  out,  pal." 

It  openly  pits  Vietnam  veterans  (now  when  they  are  young) 
against  older  veterans. 

It  offers  them  a  "bigger  piece  of  the  pie."  as.  in  their  names, 
it  proposes  to  extinguish  many  federal  benefits  for  older  vet- 
erans as  the  proper  way  to  pay  for  the  needs  of  Vietnam 
veterans  today. 

This  could  be  attractive  to  Vietnam  veterans,  provided  they 
do  not  get  older  themselves  some  day.  If  they  do,  as  most 
people  seem  to.  it  will  mean  that  pensions  which  older  vet- 
erans can  now  pet  when  decrepit,  aged  and  impoverished  will 
not  he  available  for  them. 


When  Vietnam  veterans  reach  that  age  when  they  need  VA 
geriatric  care,  they  may  find  none  available  if  the  friendship 
of  Mr.  Nader  succeeds  in  doing  away  with  the  VA's  "nursing 
home  mentality." 

The  report  says  that  the  VA's  care  for  aged  veterans  creates 
an  "uncongenial"  atmosphere  for  younger  patients.  There's 
some  truth  in  this,  and  probably  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  In 
fact,  when  we  go  to  a  hospital  we  all  have  to  put  up  with  the 
other  patients,  whether  we  like  them  of  not,  and  no  matter 
their  ages.  It  does  seem  a  bit  harsh,  and  a  bit  novel,  to  con- 
demn a  whole  class  of  patients  on  the  basis  of  "congeniality." 
I  believe  that  the  medical  needs  of  the  patients  are  far  more 
important,  and  that  veterans  are  entitled — when  eligible — to 
the  care  they  need  whether  they  are  20  or  80.  On  their  part, 
older  veterans  have  been  the  staunehest  supporters  of  the  best 
possible  care  for  younger  veterans.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
organized  older  veterans  battled  against  President  Johnson's 
order  to  close  half  the  VA  hospitals  while  the  Vietnam  War 
was  on.  If  they'd  been  closed,  we  would  now  have  more  seri- 
ous problems  to  highlight  with  respect  to  the  care  of  Vietnam 
veterans  than  "congeniality." 

The  Veterans  Administration  is,  like  any  large  system,  beset 
with  all  kinds  of  problems,  some  deep  rooted,  some  trivial. 
The  Nader  report  trots  them  all  out  to  make  a  catalog  of  con- 
demnation which,  in  the  absence  of  any  appreciable  look  at  the 
VA's  enormous  successes,  seems  more  like  a  smear  job  than 
an  analysis.  This  is  a  pity,  for  a  believable  analysis  of  the  VA 
in  this  depth  might  well  be  able  to  lead  us  to  improvements. 

But  the  report  has  no  credibility  as  a  sincere  critique  of 
the  VA.  For  instance,  in  documenting  charges  that  the  VA  is 
"unjust"  and  "insensitive."  Mr.  Nader  tells  us  a  great  truth. 
He  says  that  the  VA  presides  over  a  veterans  insurance  pro- 
gram for  Vietnam  veterans  which  forces  them  to  drop  their 
low-cost  service  insurance  and  take  out  costlier  private  insur- 
ance. This — as  Mr.  Nader  notes — "enriches  private  com- 
panies" out  of  the  pockets  of  Vietnam  veterans.  But  he  openly 
misinforms  his  would-be  Vietnam  friends  in  citing  this  as 
evidence  of  VA  "insensitivity." 

The  VA  is  still  administering  the  much  better  insurance 
programs  for  older  veterans.  The  crimimier  one  for  Vietnam 
veterans  was  designed  not  by  the  VA,  but  by  Congress,  over 
the  protests  of  the  older  veterans.  Something  smells  when 
Mr.  Nader  passes  the  responsibility  for  this  from  the  Congress 
to  the  VA,  which  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  A  reader  is  en- 
titled to  believe  that  the  Nader  report  is  cultivating  hostility 
toward  the  VA  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  it  comes  out  in  the  wash  that 
the  Nader  organization  is  leading  up  to  one  more  proposal  to 
put  the  VA  hospitals  into  a  general  national  federal  hospital 
system.  As  a  favor  to  the  Vietnam  veterans,  this  would  take 
the  finest  hospital  svstem  in  the  world  away  from  them  and 
vvelfarize  it.  It  would  then  be  part  of  a  bigger  bureaucracy, 
and  who  doubts  that  its  catalog  of  deficiencies  would  grow 
in  proportion? 

A  great  deal  of  the  report  woos  (Continued  on  page  39) 
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  __        _       _  A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

VETERANS   _    _  _     

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


JUNE  1973 


BOTH  HOUSES  CONSIDERING  BILLS  TO 
PROVIDE  RELIEF  FOR  VA  PENSIONERS: 

VA  pensioners  who  suffered  reductions 
or  outright  loss  of  their  benefits  due  to 
the  20%  increase  in  Social  Security  pay- 
ments in  1972  are  urged  to  support  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  some  relief.  .  . 
The  Legion  is  supporting  HR2823,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep.  W.  J.  Bryan 
Dorn,  Chmn  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  and  S275,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senate  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  Chmn  Vance  Hartke.   .   .  You  can 
help.  .  .  Write  the  President,  your  Senator 
and  your  Congressman  to  let  them  know  your 
position. 

LEGISLATION  TO  UPDATE  U.S.  FLAG  CODE 
AND  CREATE  A  COMMISSION  NOW  MOVING: 

At  its  1972  National  Convention  in 
Chicago,  the  Legion  once  again  adopted  a 
resolution  seeking  modernization  and  modi- 
fication of  the  U.  S.  Flag  Code  .  .  .  In  April, 
at  the  Legion's  request.  Sen.  Edward  Gurney 
(Fla.)  introduced  SJ  Res.  91  to  achieve 
just  those  purposes.  .  .  The  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
...  It  is  hoped  SJ  Res.  91  will  clarify 
the  rules  and  customs  relating  to  the 
use,  display  and  proper  respect  for  the 
flag  of  our  nation.  .  .  Even  flag-knowl- 
edgeable persons  differ  on  certain  inter- 
pretations. .  .  On  the  same  subject.  Rep. 
Orval  Hansen  (Idaho)  has  introduced 
HR5703,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Flag  Commission.  .  .  His  bill  would  have  the 
President  appoint  the  commission  and 
recommends  one  position  on  it  from  The 
American  Legion.   .   .  Early  adoption  by  the 
Congress  would  provide  adequate  time  for 
Americans  to  become  familiar  with  the  new 
code's  provisions  prior  to  the  Bicentennial 
Celebration  in  1976. 

BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  STRENGTHEN 
VETERANS  RE-EMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS: 

Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (W.Va. )  has 
introduced  legislation  (S1635)  to  provide 
mandatory  re-employment  rights  under 
federal  law  for  veterans  who  were  employed 
by  state  and  local  governments  prior  to 
service  in  the  armed  forces.  .  .  Under 
existing  law,  veterans  who  were  employed  by 
the  federal  government  or  private  indus- 
try had  mandatory  re-employment  rights  for 
the  jobs  they  left,  under  most  circum- 
stances.  .  .  However,  veterans  who  were 
employed  by  state  and  local  governments 
do  not  enjoy  the  same  protection,  although 


there  is  a  sense  of  the  Congress  statement 
which  may  pertain  but  which  is  not  bind- 
ing under  law.   .   .  Sen.  Randolph's  bill, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  Sen.  Alan  Cran- 
ston (Cal.)  and  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (Ind.), 
would  extend  the  same  general  re-employ- 
ment rights  to  all  veterans. 

THREE  MORE  STATES  JOIN  LIST  TO 
HONOR  VETERANS  DAY  ON  NOV.  1 1 : 

Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Michigan  are  now 
among  states  which  have  law  calling  for 
Veterans  Day  to  be  observed  on  the  tradi- 
tional Nov.  11th  date.  .  .  This  makes  a 
total  of  21.  .  .  The  18  others  were  reported 
in  this  space  last  month.  .  .  In  a  surprise 
move,  Montana  Governor  Thomas  L.  Judge 
Vetoed  a  bill  to  restore  Veterans  Day  and 
Memorial  Day  to  their  former  dates  after 
the  legislation  had  overwhelmingly  passed 
both  Montana's  Houses  of  Representatives 
and  Senate.   .   .  Even  more  surprising,  a 
House  vote  to  override  the  veto  failed  with 
some  Representatives  obviously  changing 
their  votes!  .  .  .  What's  happening  in 
your  state? 

N.Y.  CITY  COUNCIL  DEBATES  CLOSING 
DEPARTMENT  STORES  ON  MEMORIAL  DAY: 

As  Veterans  Newsletter  was  going  to 
press,  the  N.Y.  City  Council  had  before  it  a 
motion  to  close  department  stores  on  May 
28,  Memorial  Day,  despite  opposition  from 
most  large  department  stores,   the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  &  Industry  and  the  Mayor's 
office.  .  .  Some  unorganized  groundswell 
movements  for  patriotic  holiday  closings 
were  also  taking  place  in  northern  New 
Jersey  communities  adjacent  to  the  city  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  nation.  .  .  Interest- 
ingly enough,  in  N.  J.  ,  a  great  deal  of  the 
sentiment  to  close  was  coming  from  small 
merchants,  the  ones  who  would  propor- 
tionately stand  to  lose  the  most  in  trade. 

COLLEGE  VETS  MAY  GET  Gl  HOME 
LOANS  WHILE  STILL  IN  SCHOOL: 

Veterans  attending  college  who  have 
working  wives  and  need  living  accommoda- 
tions should  be  aware  that  they  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  eligible  for  G.I.  loans  on 
mobile  or  stationary  homes  even  while 
they're  going  to  school.  .  .  Ability  to 
secure  a  loan  and  repay  it,  based  on  family 
income  is  a  large  factor.  .   .  But  it's 
worth  checking  out.  .  .  Mobile  homes  cost  a 
lot  less  to  buy  and  run  than  stationary 
homes.  .  .  Contact  a  Legion  service  officer 
or  VA  loan  guaranty  officer  for  full 
details. 
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VETERANS  NEWSLETTER   

NORTH  DAKOTA  LEGISLATURE  LIMITS 
ITS  VIETNAM  VETERANS  BONUS: 

The  1973  North  Dakota  Legislative  As- 
sembly set  Jan.  28,  1973  as  the  closing 
date  for  the  North  Dakota  Vietnam  Veterans 
Adjusted  Compensation  (Bonus)  for  its 
eligible  vets.  .  .  The  bonus  opening  date 
was  Aug.  5,  1964.  .  .  Maximum  payment  is 
$1,600.  .  .  Monthly  payment  rates  for  the 
period  noted  is  $12.50  for  domestic  ser- 
vice, $17.50  for  foreign  service.  .  .  Bene- 
ficiaries of  vets  killed  in  action  or  who 
died  in  service  within  the  bonus  period 
will  be  paid  a  minimum  of  $600.  .  .  Deadline 
for  receipt  of  applications  is  three  years 
from  Jan.  28,  1973  except  for  POW-MIA's 
who  have  three  years  from  the  date  they 
set  foot  on  U.S.  soil  after  Jan.  28,  1973. 
.  .  .  Completed  applications  should  be  sent 
to  Adjusted  Compensation  Division,  Box 
1817,  Bismarck,  N_^  D^  58507.  .  .  Requests 
for  application  blanks  may  be  made  to  that 
office  or  to  North  Dakota  American  Legion 
State  Headquarters ,  Box  2666,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
58102. 


NORTH  DAKOTA'S  VETERANS  GET 
TWO  NEW  VETS  PREFERENCE  LAWS: 

The  state  of  North  Dakota  now  has  two 
new  laws  which  provide  (1)  top  preference 
disabled  veterans  and  other  veterans  in 
all  state,  county  and  municipal  job  open- 
ings and  (2)  absolute  preference  in  all  con- 
tracts let  by  the  state,  county  or  munici- 
pality for  construction,  repair  or  main- 
tenance work. 

U.S.  ARMY  NOTES  PROCESS  TO 
SPEED  UP  HEADSTONE  MARKER 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  DECEASED  VETS: 

The  U.S.  Army  Memorial  Affairs  Agency 
has  reported  that  it  is  experiencing 
lengthy  delays  in  processing  many  Applica- 
tions for  Headstone  or  Marker  (DD  Form 
1330),  for  the  survivors  of  deceased  vet- 
erans who  wish  government  issue  markers 
placed  at  veterans'  gravesites.  .  .  Three 
actions  will  speed  up  the  process:  Include 
on  the  application  the  deceased  veteran's 
Social  Security  number,  his  Service  Serial 
number  and  provide  a  copy  (not  the 
original)  of  his  discharge.  Certificate  of 
Service  or  DD  Form  214,  as  proof  of  service. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  VIETNAM  BONUS 
APPLICATION  DEADLINE  IS  OCT.  1: 

The  South  Dakota  Vietnam  Veterans  Bonus 
Board  reports  that  the  deadline  for  bonus 
applications  to  that  state  is  Oct.  1.  .  . 
Some  4,000  South  Dakota  vets  (most  of  them 
still  on  active  duty)  are  eligible  for  the 
bonus.  .  .  Under  South  Dakota  law,  service- 


men must  have  had  duty  in  Vietnam  between 
July  1958  and  August  6,  1964  or  must 
have  had  at  least  90  days  of  armed  forces 
active  duty  between  Aug.  5,  1964  and  April 
1,  1973,  in  addition  to  being  a  legal 
resident  of  South  Dakota  for  six  months 
preceding  entry  into  service.   .   .  As  of 
July  1973,  certain  disabled  South  Dakota 
Vietnam  vets  may  collect  the  maximum  bonus 
without  regard  to  a  time  period.  .  .  Also, 
surviving  dependents  may  be  paid.  .  .  For 
complete  information  and  application 
forms  write  to:   Director  of  the  South 
Dakota  Veterans  Department ,  Old  Post  Office 
Building,  Pierre ,  S.  D.  57501  or  contact 
County  Veterans  Service  Officers  in  the 
state . 

ELEVEN  STATES  HAVE  VIETNAM  BONUSES: 

Eleven  states  now  offer  bonus  payments  to 
their  Vietnam  era  veterans.  .  .  They  are: 
Conn.,  Del.,  111.,  La.,  Mass.,  N.  Dak., 
Pa. ,  S.  Dak.  ,  Vt.  ,  and  Wash.  .  .  As  Veterans 
Newsletter  went  to  press,  Indiana  was 
readying  details  of  its  Vietnam  bonus  plan 
which  will  be  reported  here  next  month. 

REMINDER  OF  CUTOFF  DATES  FOR  MANY 
POST  KOREAN  WAR  VETS  WHO  WISH  TO 
USE  Gl  BILL  EDUCATION  BENEFITS: 

Seems  like  a  long  way  off,  but  May  31, 
1974  is  when  G.I.  Bill  education  benefits 
for  most  post-Korean  War  veterans  will  ex- 
pire. .  .  Unless  they  begin  training  soon, 
they  could  lose  all  or  part  of  their  bene- 
fits. .  .  The  deadline  applies  to  veterans 
discharged  from  military  service  between 
Jan.  31,  1955  and  June  1,  1966.  .  .  Benefits 
for  these  vets  did  not  get  authorized  until 
June  1,  1966,  thus  they  must  complete 
training  within  eight  years  of  discharge 
or  May  31,  1974,  whichever  is  later.  .  .  The 
cut-off  for  veterans  interested  in  flight 
training,  apprenticeship,  on-the-job 
training  and  farm  cooperatve  training  is 
Aug.  30,  1975  or  eight  years  after  dis- 
charge. .  .  Interested  eligible  veterans 
should  get  in  touch  with  a  Legion  Service 
Officer  or  VA  Contact  Officer. 

REPRENTS  OF  U.S.  NAVY  ART 
COLLECTION  NOW  AVAILABLE: 

Ex-navymen  with  a  fondness  for  art  remi- 
niscent of  the  sea  or  navy  life  can  obtain 
high  quality  lithograph  reprints  of  some  of 
the  U.S.  Navy's  finest  art  treasures  repro- 
duced in  their  original  colors  at  $2  each 
for  the  22"  x  28"  size,  and  $4  each  for  the 
36"  X  44"  size  in  any  quantity.  .  .  .  Get  in- 
formation from  Director,  Navy  Publications 
and  Print-Service,  Eastern  Div. ,  Bldg  4, 
Sect.  D^  700  Robbins  Ave.  ,  Phila.  ,  Pa.  19111. 
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inois  Youth  Wins  Legion 
National  Oratorical  Contest 


John  Frost,  17,  of  Peoria,  III.,  takes  top  honors  and 
$8,000  college  scholarship  in  national  finals  held  at 
Charlotte,  iN.C;  three  other  high  school  orators  di- 
vide another  $10,000  in  36th  annual  nat'l  program. 


The  American  Legion's  36th  Annual 
National  High  School  Oratorical  Con- 
test and  the  $8,000  college  scholarship 
that  goes  with  it  were  won  by  John  W. 
Frost  of  Peoria,  111.,  a  17-year-old  senior 
at  Peoria  Central  High  School,  in  finals 
held  at  Queens  College,  Charlotte,  N.C., 
on  April  1 2. 

Aptly  nicknamed  "Jack"  Frost,  he  had 
to  battle  an  old-fashioned  but  unseason- 
able springtime  blizzard  to  travel  from 
the  site  of  the  oratorical  sectional  contest 
in  Marshalltown.  Iowa,  to  the  Des 
Moines  airport  where  he  flew  to  St.  Louis 
to  make  his  connection  for  Charlotte.  He 

Testify  on  Postal  Rates 


n 


Legion  Magazine  Publisher  James  F.  O'Neil  (I),  and 
Mrs.  Maxine  Chilton,  President  of  the  Legion's  Aux- 
iliary, flank  Rep.  James  M.  Hanley  (N.Y.)  Chmn  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Service,  follow- 
ing recent  testimony  seeking  relief  from  excessive 
second  class,  nonprofit  postal  rates  for  their  re- 
spective publications.  The  Legion  has  bills  before 
Congress  which  would  help  alleviate  the  situation. 
Write  your  Senator  and  Congressman  and  urge  pas- 
sage of  S1395  and  Its  companion  measure  HR6157. 


arrived  just  in  time  to  make  the  finals. 

On  his  way  to  the  national  title.  John 
won  local  and  state  contests,  the  Re- 
gional 7  and  Sectional  C  contests.  As  a 
state  winner  certified  to  regional  com- 
petition. John  won  another  $500  from 
the  national  program.  He's  also  earned 
a  trip  to  Honolulu  where  he'll  appear  at 
the  National  Convention  in  August  with 
other  Legion  youth  program  represen- 
tatives. 

The  winner,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert F.  Frost,  was  sponsored  by  Legion 
Post  2,  Peoria  and  his  speech  coach  was 
John  F.  Davidson. 

  The  three  other  winners  at 

the  national  finals  didn't  go 
home  empty-handed  either. 
They  survived  nationwide 
competition — which  involved 
several  thousand  young  ora- 
tors— worked  their  way  up 
the  oratorical  ladder  through 
local,  district,  county  and  state 
contests,  and  shared  the  bal- 
ance of  the  $10,000  scholar- 
ship pot.  along  with  their  $500 
regional  level  wins.  Here's 
how  they  fared: 

Second  place  winner  and 
recipient  of  a  $5,000  college 
scholarship  is  Jeanne  Zurmuh- 
len,  a  17-year-old  senior  at  St. 
Joseph  Hill  Academy,  Staten 
Island.  N.Y.  Jeanne  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Richmond  Coun- 
ty,  N.Y.  Legion  and  is  the 
""iM      daughter  of  Mr.   and  Mrs. 
Richard   Zurmuhlen.  Her 
speech  coach  was  Sister  Mary 
J^^^     Raimonde.  E.D.C.  She  won 
^^^^     Regional  2  and  Sectional  A 
contests  on  the  way  to  the 
finals. 

Third  place  winner  and 
proud  owner  of  a  $3,000  col- 
lege scholarship  is  Colleen 
Catherine  Gallogly,  an  18- 
year-old  senior  at  CM.  Rus- 
sell High  School,  Great  Falls. 


John  Frost 
1st  place. 


Jeanne  Zurmuhlen 
2nd  place. 


Colleen  Gallogly 
3rd  place. 


Kenneth  Tanner 
4th  place. 


Mont.,  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Gallogly  of  that  city.  She  was  spon- 
sored by  Wylic  Gait  Post  99,  Great  Falls 
and  was  coached  by  Mrs.  Jovanna 
Wooden.  She  won  Regional  1  1  and  Sec- 
tional D  contests  on  the  way  up. 

Fourth  place  went  to  Kenneth  Lee 
Tanner.  17.  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Q.  Tanner  of 
Memphis.  His  work  brought  him  a 
$2,000  college  award.  The  young  senior 
at  White  Station  High  School  was  spon- 
sored by  Memphis  Post  I.  Ken  won  Re- 
gional 4  and  Sectional  B  contests  before 
coming  to  the  finals.  His  speech  coach 
was  Robert  E.  Crain. 

Young  John  Frost  plans  to  attend 
Purdue  University  for  a  career  in  chem- 
istry. Active  in  student  affairs  at  Peoria 
High  School,  where  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Key  Club,  Science  Club,  Band  and 
Orchestra,  he  was  also  editor-in-chief  of 
his  school  newspaper  and  valedictorian 
of  his  senior  class. 

The  Legion's  oratorical  contest  is 
based  on  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  is 
designed  to  test  students'  knowledge  of 
our  constitutional  form  of  government. 

A  responsibility  of  the  Legion's 
Americanism  Commission  (Chmn.  Dan- 
iel J.  O'Connor.  N.Y.).  the  program  has 
dispensed  over  $400,000  in  cash  col- 
lege scholarships  at  the  national  level 
alone  since  it  began  in  1938.  Many  more 
thousands  of  dollars  are  awarded  at 
other  levels  of  the  program.  National 
funds  are  now  provided  by  the  Legion's 
Life  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

The  finals  were  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  North  Carolina. 
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Huge  Patriotic  Parade  Held  in  New  York  Cit] 


IMio'i'os  r.v  .iDiiN'  VNiiui  tH  \.  i:\ii:rr  wiiiati:  o riii'.itwisK  CRKniTKn, 


Armed  forces  units  move  through  Times  Square.  In  photo  right,  plenty  of  flags  in  sight  as  Legion  unit  passes  crowds  which  overflow  into  stree  I 

C.  ZL'MWALT 


Home  With  Honor  Committee  members  (standing, 
I  to  r)  John  Morahan,  Bill  Lewis,  Frank  D'Amico, 
at  banquet  for  G.l.'s.  Committee  got  aid  from 
Int'l  Longshoremen's  Ass'n  and  other  unions.  Two  who  marched  with  N.  Y.  City 
ILA  Pres.  Teddy  Gleason,  seated  left.  Labor  firemen  say  thanks  to  Viet  vets. 
Sec'v  Peter  Brennan  represented  Pres.  Nixon. 


George  Lang,  Medal  of  Hon- 
or holder,  reviews  parade. 


Marines  applaud  hard 
hat's  "no  amnesty"  sign 


The  ladies  of  the  Legion 
Auxiliary   marched  too. 


One  of  the  many  Legion  units  which  proudly  Maritime  Union  truck  tells  their  story, 
carried  its  colors  up  the  Great  White  Way. 
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to  Honor  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 


Patriotic  beauty  (inset)  marched  witli  liardhats  and  a  Legionnaire. 


Vi=W  and  other  vets  Int'l  Longshoremen's  Union  marchers  filled  Cardinal 
groups  marched  too.         the  street  curb-to-curb  with  their  huge  banner  Cooke 


Cub  scouts  flashed  sign  in  front  of  reviewing  stand.  Right,  MIA's  were  remembered. 


"TToME  With  Honor"  was  the  theme 
and  New  York  City  let  the  whole 
world  know  that  was  exactly  what  it 
meant  when  it  put  on  the  biggest,  purely 
patriotic  parade  seen  in  many  a  year  on 
March  31  for  returning  Vietnam  era 
servicemen. 

It  took  over  AVi  hours  for  the  more 
than  75,000  marchers  and  musical 
groups  to  tramp  through  the  heart  of 
Manhattan  past  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
viewers  jamming  Times  Square,  Broad- 
way and  Central  Park  West  along  the 
parade  route  from  37th  St.  to  72nd  St. 

Sponsors  of  the  parade,  the  Home 
with  Honor  Committee  (composed  main- 
ly of  (he  N.Y.  Legion,  N.Y.  City  fire- 
men and  policemen,  municipal  employ- 
ees, and  organized  labor  groups),  re- 
ported that  units  similar  to  theirs  came 
from  Long  Island,  N.  J..  Conn.,  Pa.,  and 
Mass..  to  participate. 

Leading  the  marchers  were  1,000 
active  duty  servicemen  representing  all 
branches  of  the  armed  forces.  When  they 
reached  the  reviewing  stand  at  63rd  St.. 
the  servicemen  left  the  line  of  march  and 
became  cheering  viewers  themselves  as 
the  rest  of  the  parade  filed  past. 

When  the  parade  reached  Father 
Duffy  Square  at  12:00  noon,  it  paused 
for  a  moment  of  silent  homage  to  the 
Vietnam  War  dead.  A  bugler  blew  taps, 
a  wreath  was  laid  at  the  Father  Duffy 
statue  and  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke, 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  N.Y.  and 
military  vicar  of  the  armed  forces, 
offered  a  prayer  for  the  war  dead. 

Scores  of  groups  representing  other 
veterans  organizations,  patriotic  groups, 
religious  and  ethnic  societies  and  fra- 
ternal clubs  also  took  part  along  with 
bagpipers,  high  school  bands  and  others. 

The  1,000  servicemen  were  guests  of 
honor  at  a  banquet  held  in  their  honor 
later  that  evening  at  the  Hotel  Commo- 
dore Grand  Ballroom  with  Broadway 
personalities  furnishing  entertainment. 
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POW-MIA  Freedom  Tree  Dedication  in  New  Jersey 

JOHN  ANDRF.Ol.A 


Rep.  William  Widnaii  (N.J.)  addresses  Ft.  Lee,  N.J.,  Freedom  Tree  Dedication  Cere- 
monies jointly  sponsored  by  VFW  Cairola-Barber  Post  2342  and  American  Legion 
Memorial  Post  244  as  a  tribute  to  POW-MIA's  on  April  14.  A  number  of  returned  POW's 
also  made  brief  remarks.  In  photo  at  right,  Mrs.  Jane  Nemeroff,  General  Chairwoman 
of  the  program,  presents  the  VIVA  name  bracelet  which  she  had  been  wearing  for  some 
time  to  Navy  Lt.  Edwin  F.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Franklin  Lakes,  N.J.  It  had  his  name  on  it. 


MIA  Seekers 

In  accordance  with  the  January  27 
Paris  peace  agreement  which  ended  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War  a  U.S. 
Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Center  has 
been  established  at  Nakhon  Phanom. 
Thailand.  Composed  of  U.S.,  South  Viet- 
nam. North  Vietnam  and  Vietcong  rep- 
resentatives. JCRC  teams  will  locate  and 
investigate  crash  sites  and  grave  sites 
throughout  Southeast  Asia  in  order  to 
determine  the  status  of  missing  per- 
sonnel. 

In  remote  areas,  JCRC  efforts  will  in- 
clude air  and  ground  searches  for  crash 
sites.  When  a  site  is  located,  members  of 
the  Center's  Identification  Laboratory 
and  site  investigators  will  be  brought  to 
the  scene. 

Where  inhabited  areas  are  involved. 


$$$  to  Help  Prevent  Blindness 

JOIL\  ANDKEdl.  \ 


L.  Eldon  James  (r).  Legion  Child  Welfare 
Foundation  Pres.  (Past  Nat'l  Cmdr,  1965- 
66),  presents  check  for  $10,000  to  Brad- 
ford A.  Warner,  Pres.,  Nat'l  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  for  visual  educa- 
tion materials,  in  New  York  City  recently. 


more  reliance  will  be  placed  on  contact 
with  the  local  populace  and  graves  regis- 
tration specialists  will  conduct  intensive 
interviews  to  collect  information.  These 
investigators  will  have  authority  to  grant 
suitable  rewards  in  return  for  useful  in- 
formation. 

The  job  is  not  without  its  dangers  be- 
cause of  forgotten  booby  traps,  mines 
and  unexploded  bombs,  not  to  mention 
natural  and  other  hazards. 

Scholastic  Aid  For  POW-MIA  Kin 

There  are  now  a  total  of  3  1  states  with 
legislation  providing  scholarship  assis- 
tance for  dependents  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  servicemen  missing  in  action  in 
.Southest  Asia. 

Here  they  are,  as  reported  by  The 
American  Legion's  Office  of  Education 
&  Scholarship:  Alabama,  Alaska,  Ar- 
kansas. California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Da- 
kota. Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Virginia,  Washington  and 
Wyoming. 

Several  other  states  have  legislation 
pending. 

Viet  Vets  Need  Jobs/Training 

The  unemployment  rate  for  Vietnam 
era  veterans  20-29  years  of  age  remained 
pretty  much  the  same  (5.9%)  for  the 
first  few  months  of  1973.  Though  it  was 
substantially  lower  than  the  8.4%  of  a 
year  earlier,  the  rate  did  not  change  ma- 
terially from  that  of  non-veterans  since 
September  1972. 

While  veterans  in  the  25-59  age  group 
were  experiencing  an  unemployment  rate 


of  3.9%  in  March,  veterans  20-24  years 
of  age  were  unemployed  at  the  rate  of 
9.2%. 

Thus,  the  figures  indicate  that  the  un- 
educated and  under-educated  younger 
veterans  are  still  having  most  of  the  job- 
finding  problems.  And,  with  45,000 
servicemen  scheduled  to  be  separated 
each  month  during  1973  the  chances  of 
those  statistics  improving  are  mighty 
slim. 

Experts  in  the  field  continue  to  main- 
tain that  the  best  route  for  younger  vet- 
erans is  to  get  education,  technical  train- 
ing and  on-the-job  training  in  order  to 
make  themselves  more  valuable  to  em- 
ployers. 

A  recent  survey  indicated  that  most 
events  held  by  various  organizations  to 
help  veterans  were  in  the  nature  of  vet- 
erans' assistance  days,  opportunity  days, 
information  and  career  fairs  as  opposed 
to  the  job  fairs  of  a  few  years  ago. 

How  to  Thank  a  Viet  Vet 

Alf  Thompson,  of  Mattoon,  111., 
thought  he'd  like  to  telephone  a  Viet  Vet 
and  thank  him  for  what  he  did  for  all 
of  us.  This  Legionnaire  thought  so  much 
about  it  that  he  composed  a  message, 
which  has  also  been  put  on  heavy  parch- 
ment, with  room  for  the  vet's  name,  and 
can  be  framed.  {See  next  page) 


Legion  Commemorative  Bottle 


Shown  here  are  front  and  back  views  of 
the  1973  American  Legion  National  Con- 
vention Commemorative  Bottle  as  created 
by  the  Ezra  Brooks  Distilling  Co.,  in  honor 
of  the  55th  Nat'l  Convention  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  The  front  view  features  historic 
Diamond  Head  and  on  the  reverse  side  is 
a  tribute  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  bottle  is  made  of  gen- 
uine Heritage  China,  emblazoned  with  24 
carat  gold  and  will  be  filled  with  12-year- 
old  bourbon.  A  limited  supply  of  bottles 
will  be  available  in  mid-August  and  the 
molds  will  then  be  destroyed  to  protect 
the  value  of  existing  copies. 
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You  can't  be 
turned  down 
for  this  Insurance 
if  you're  55  to  87! 


Here  is  a  life  insurance  plan  that  can  be  yours  for  the 
asking  if  you  inquire  before  June  30,  1973.  No  ifs, 
ands,  or  liuts!  Not  only  is  no  physical  examination 
required,  but  the  policy  is  actually  issued  to  you  with- 
out a  single  health  question! 

I'l  icr  PI  nkifCClpi  iip^i*   •  •  •  individual  life 

[LIFE  PLAN  n  J  PLUSj    insurance  program  that  guaranteed 
acceptance  to  everyone  who  quali- 


fied by  age.  This  program  leading  to  permanent  life  insur- 
ance is  guaranteed  to  every  man  and  woman  between  55 
and  87 — regardless  of  any  other  insurance  carried. 

This  protection  is  recommended  to  their  members  by  two 
of  America's  highly  respected  national  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions for  the  mature:  The  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation (NRTA)  and  The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  (AARP).  This  plan  is  underwritten  by  Colonial  Penn 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  spe- 
cialists in  serving  the  specific  needs  of  America's  older 
population. 

A  Protection  Breakthrough  for  Every  Older  Person! 

LIFE  PLAN  55  PLUS  is  a  distinctive  concept  in  life  insur- 
ance, achieved  as  a  result  of  the  years  of  effort  Colonial 
Penn  has  devoted  to  meet  the  insurance  needs  of  mature 
people. 

The  goal  was  a  life  insurance  program  we  could  make 
available  to  all  mature  people — a  program  whose  cost 
would  be  reasonable  and  whose  benefits  would  be  worth- 
while. With  LIFE  PLAN  55  PLUS  the  Colonial  Penn  Life 
Insurance  Company  has  succeeded.  This  plan  is  possible 
only  because  of  the  preliminary  benefit  period  which  is  two 
years  if  you  are  65  or  over  and  three  years  if  you  are  under 
65.  During  this  preliminary  benefit  period  full  benefits  are 
paid  for  accidental  death  and  should  death  be  of  natural 
causes,  every  penny  of  premium  paid  by  you  will  be  re- 
turned to  your  beneficiary — plus  5%  interest! 

LIFE  PLAN  55  PLUS  enables  the  older  person  to  obtain 
worthwhile  benefits  for  his  insurance  dollar — and,  at  the 
same  time,  guarantees  acceptance  for  all  applicants — even 
those  who  ordinarily  wouldn't  qualify  for  life  insurance. 

The  cost?  JUST  $6.95  A  MONTH! 

No  matter  what  your  age,  your  sex,  or  the  condition  of  your 
health,  you  pay  just  $6.95  a  month.  The  amount  of  coverage 
you  receive  is  based  on  your  sex  and  age.  However,  once 
you  are  insured  the  amount  of  your  insurance  will  never  go 
down,  and  your  payments  will  never  go  up! 

Act  Now — You  Have  Nothing  to  Lose! 

To  obtain  full  information  on  LIFE  PLAN  55  PLUS  in  time 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  become  insured, 
please  mail  the  coupon  before  June  30,  1973.  After  this 
date  and  between  guaranteed  acceptance  enrollment  pe- 
riods .  .  .  you  will  be  required  to  answer  several  important 
health  questions  in  order  to  obtain  this  protection. 
Even  if  you  are  not  old  enough  for  tfiis  insurance,  you  may 
want  the  information  for  another  member  of  your  family. 


COLONIAL  PENN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

5  Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

"Service  Mark        Policy  Form  Series  3-82-037(A)  3-82-038(A) 


With  LIFE  PLAN  55  PLUS 
insurance... 


Everyone  between  55  and  87  can  get  this  life 
insurance — no  one  will  be  refused! 
You  receive  a  policy  created  for  the  needs 
of  mature  persons! 
There  are  no  health  questions! 
Your  Insurance  cannot  be  cancelled  for  any 
reason  as  long  as  you  maintain  your  pre- 
mium payments.  (You,  of  course,  can  cancel 
any  time  you  wish.) 

You  know  that  this  policy  has  been  recom- 
mended to  their  members  by  both  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons! 


REMEMBER  —  To  take  advantage  of  this 
guaranteed  opportunity  to  obtain  LIFE  PLAN 
55  PLUS  wittiout  answering  any  questions 
about  your  liealtli,  please  mail  the  coupon 
before  June  30,  1973.  Full  information  and 
your  guaranteed  issue  application  will  be  on 
their  way  to  you  at  once  by  mail,  and  you 
will  be  under  no  obligation. 

Florida  residents,  please  send  your  coupon  to;  Colonial  Penn  Life 
Insurance  Company,  2942  First  Ave..  Nortti,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33713. 
New  York  residents,  for  information  about  the  LIFE  PLAN  55  PLUS  policy 
available  to  residents  of  your  state,  ages  55  to  72  for  men  and  ages 
55  to  75  for  women,  write  to:  Intramerica  Life  Insurance  Company,  555 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Nortfi  Dakota  residents,  acceptance  is  not  guaranteed,  but  a  few  health 
questions  and  liberal  underwriting  assume  acceptance  of  most  applicants, 
Kentucky  residents,  LIFE  PLAN  55  PLUS  is  available  to  residents  age 
55  to  85. 

Minnesota  residents,  you  will  receive  special  information. 

This  plan  is  available  in  all  states  except:  Ark.;  Colo.;  III.;  Kansas; 

Mich.;  N.J.;  Pa.;  West  Va.;  and  Wash.,  D.C. 


(LIFE  PLAN  55         Insurance  Program 


ALP 


Colonial  Penn  Life  Insurance  Company 

5  Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

I  am  interested  in  LIFE  PLAN  55  PLUS  Insurance. 
Please  send  me  full  information  and  an  application 
by  mail. 

I  understand  that  I  will  not  be  obligated  in  any  way. 


NAME. 


.AGE. 


(Please  print) 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


.STATE. 


_ZIP. 


"Service  Mark  of  Colonial  Penn  Life  Insurance  Co. 
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NEWS 

The  message:  1  hank  You!  We  citi- 
zens who  remained  at  home,  while  you 
served  your  Countr\  at  home  and  abroad 
during  the  era  of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict 
( 1 9(i4- 1 973).  humbly  and  sincerely  thank 
you  for  your  patriotic  services  and  sacri- 
fices rendered  in  behalf  of  our  Country. 

"No  greater  service  could  be  required 
by  a  nation  or  given  by  a  citizen.  In  diflfi- 
cult  times  you  remained  true  and  faithful 
to  your  obligations  to  your  Country.  For 
this  we  honor  you:  we  thank  you."  The 
message  is  signed:  "Citizens  of  Coles 
County  Illinois." 


Mississippi  Gov.  William  Waller  signs 
bill  designating  U.S.  Highway  45  as  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Highway.  L.  to  rt.:  Hilma 
Golden,  A.L.  H'way  Beautification  chmn; 
Legion  Nat'l  Cmdr  Joe  L.  Matthews;  Ralph 
Godwin,  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman; 
Gov.  Waller;  Dep't  CmdrJames  Dean;  Sen. 
George  Yarbrough;   Rep.   Devan  Dallas. 

Meet  Utah's  Mr.  Handicap,  '73 

In  WW2  Merrill  Peterson,  of  Gunni- 
son, Utah,  was  a  chief  carpenter's  mate 
in  the  Seabees.  In  1959  he  suffered  an 
accident  which  produced  a  leg  amputa- 
tion, a  fused  left  hip,  two  years  in  a  VA 
Hospital  and  a  new  outlook  on  life. 

In  the  intervening  years.  Legionnaire 
Gunnison,  who  hasn't  walked  since  the 
accident,  became,  with  his  wife's  help, 
a  tax  consultant,  a  bookkeeper  and  audi- 
tor for  towns  and  companies,  and  a 
licensed  insurance  agent  and  counselor, 
and  has  resumed  earlier  activity  as  a 
building  contractor  and  home  remodeler. 

He  is  commander  of  Post  104,  Gunni- 
son. His  wife.  Pearl,  is  Auxiliary  Unit 
president.  They  have  eight  children. 
Legionnaire  Gunnison  has  been  named 
"Mr.  Handicap  for  '73"  for  Utah  by  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped.  He  has  an  invita- 
tion from  President  Nixon  to  go  to 
Washington.  D.C.,  to  represent  Utah  in 
the  national  contest. 

Aiding  Grave  Identification 

"Identify  A  Vet"  is  a  program  carried 
on  by  Post  423,  Rittman,  Ohio,  in  which 
each  of  nine  local  cemeteries  is  checked 
for  locations  of  veterans'  graves.  Each 
grave  and  the  name  of  its  occupant  are 
recorded  on  a  map.  Legionnaire  Art 
Bauman  has  designed  an  aluminum 
casting  flag  holder  which  (after  relatives 
are  consulted)  can  be  glued  to  the  tomb- 


stone to  identify  the  man  and  the  war 
in  which  he  fought. 

This  prevents  the  flag  holder  from 
being  interfered  with  (during  grass- 
cutting,  etc.)  and  winding  up  near  a 
different  tombstone.  Bauman  now  has 
aerial  photos  of  most  of  the  cemeteries, 
which  are  used  to  update  old  cemetery 
maps.  These  will  also  be  used  to  plot  new 
locations  for  future  grave  sites. 

Ohio  Youths  See  D.C.  Sights 

Twelve  Ohio  high  school  students, 
winners  in  the  Dep't  of  Ohio  Ameri- 
canism and  Government  contest,  were 
treated  to  a  sightseeing  week  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Accompanied  by  Tour  Di- 
rector William  Welsh,  the  group  dined 
at  the  Army-Navy  Club,  hosted  by 
Legion  Nat'l  Adjutant  William  F. 
Hauck,  and  toured  the  Legion's  Wash- 
ington HQ  building. 

Accompanying  the  group  were  Dep't 
VCmdr  David  Cropper  and  Mrs. 
Cropper;  Dep't  Auxiliary  President  Mrs. 
Donald  Miller  and  Mr.  Miller;  Dep't 
Auxiliary  VP  Mrs.  George  Sallot  and 
Mr.  Sallot;  and  Mrs.  William  Welsh. 

The  six  boys  and  six  girls  returned  to 
Ohio  via  Colonial  Williamsburg  and 
Jefferson's  home.  Monticello,  in  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Robert  Springfield  Post  352,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Jackie  Robinson  Post  252, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Harbeson  Post  26, 
Harbeson,  DeL;  Chinese  American  Le- 
gion of  Washington,  D.C.  Post  70,  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  Twin  Lakes  Post  136,  Vero 
Beach,  Fla.;  Justin  McGregor  Post  296, 
Vass,  No.  Car.;  Locust  Grove  Post  78, 
Locust  Grove,  Okla.;  Beaver  Post  80, 
Beaver,  Ore.;  Brown-Lewis  Post  255,  Co- 
lumbia, So.  Car.;  Agua  Dulce  Post  341, 
Agua  Dulce,  Tex.;  Norman  G.  Crocker 
Post  541,  Center,  Tex.;  Taylor  County 
Post  573,  Abilene,  Tex.  and  Theodore 
Martin  Post  587,  Kerrville,  Tex. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Plan  paid  nearly  $2  million  in  death 
claims  in  1972.  By  March  I,  this  year, 
a  total  of  ,$14  million  was  paid  in  death 
benefits  since  the  Legion's  official  insur- 
ance Plan  was  adopted  in  1958.  Pay- 
ments in  1972  were  made  to  beneficiaries 
of  insured  former  Legionnaires  in  53 
Departments,  according  to  Albert  V.  La 
Biche,  of  New  Orleans,  Legion  Life  In- 
surance &  Trust  Committee  Chmn.  New 
York  with  $239,596  led  all  Departments 
in  total  claims  paid,  said  La  Biche. 
Pennsylvania  paid  $144,766;  Illinois, 
$131,189;  California,  $88,300;  and 
Minnesota,  $75,565.  The  Plan  has  paid 


a  total  of  9,85  1  claims  since  it  was  in- 
stituted 15  years  ago.  Claims  are  pro- 
cessed and  paid  at  the  office  of  The 
American  Legion  Life  Insurance  Plan, 
111  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
60604.  Information  on  and  applications 
for  this  low-cost  insurance  plan  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  there,  Attn:  Paul  L. 
Weber,  Director. 


POSTS  IN  ACTION 


Signing  a  reminder  of  a  Revolution 


Congressman  W.C.  (Dan)  Daniel  (D., 
Va.),  Legion  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr.  second 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers  representing 
claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness  Forms 
available  only  from  State  Legion  Service 
Officers. 

53rd  RT  Bn,  Co  C  (Fort  Ord,  Calif.  April  7, 
1947) — Need  information  from  Capt  O'Dwyer, 
Co  Cmdr,  Field  1st  Sgt  Lane  (Pa.),  Plat  Sgt 
Perry  (Tx),  Cpl  Sullivan  (Neb.),  Pvt  Flores 
(Ca.),  and  any  other  comrades  who  recall 
that  Joseph  J.  Phillips  suffered  an  injured  left 
eye.  Write  "CD172,  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019" 

8th  Serv  Cmd,  1815th  Sp  Tr  Unit  (Fort  Bliss, 
Texas  July-Scpt.  1943) — Need  information 
from  Major  Crile,  Capt  Cook,  and  any  other 
comrades  who  recall  that  Perfecto  Padilla 
had  swollen  feet  and  legs,  passed  out  in 
ranks,  and  was  very  sick.  Write  "CD173, 
American  Legion  Magazine  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

USS  Robert  K.  Huntington  (DD781,  Bikini 
Atoll  1946) — Need  information  from  Thorn 
(Waco,  Tx.),  Hernandez  (Miami.  Ariz.),  Carl- 
son (Denver,  Colo.),  Dingo  (Omaha,  Neb.), 
Lamphier  (Hinsdale,  111.),  Anderson  (Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.),  Blea  (San  Francisco),  Marquez 
(Los  Angeles),  Reynolds  (Kannapolis,  N.C.), 
and  Stewart  (Hening,  Minn.),  and  any  other 
comrades  who  recall  that  Jesus  Rayos  Roman, 
while  on  a  radiological  patrol  and  handling 
radioactive  water,  injured  his  hands  and 
suffered  disfigurement.  An  explosion  deto- 
nated in  the  air  (July  1,  1946).  Second  test 
was  a  sub  surface  explosion  (Aug.  12).  Write 
"CD174,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

Marine  Tank  School,  H&S  Bn  (Jacques  Farm, 
San  Diego,  Cal.  Jan. -Feb.  1944) — Need  in- 
formation from  Cpls  Roberts  &  Sanders,  HMl 
Ash,  Pfcs  Clifton,  Stroughburg  and  Currocie, 
Sgt  Cosbey  or  any  comrades  assigned  to  Ma- 
rine tank  school  during  Jan.  &  Feb.  1944  who 
knew  of  tank  accident  in  which  William  F. 
Knox  received  neck,  facial  and  left  eye  in- 
juries. Write  "CD175,  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019" 

65th  Medical  Bn  (Germany  Jan.  10,  1945)— 
Need  information  from  Grezzi,  Lucious,  Orr, 
Crabtree  and  any  other  comrades  who  recall 
that  D.  C.  Curry  suffered  a  back  injury  while 
working  in  Motor  Pool  when  a  transfer  case 
fell  on  him  while  he  worked  on  an  ambulance 
which  had  been  damaged.  Write  "CD176, 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y,  10019" 
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from  right  in  photo,  signs  the  first  of 
letters  sent  by  Post  24,  Alexandria,  to  all 

posts  in  Virginia  and  to  all  Department 
Commanders  telling  what  Post  24  is 
doing  in  respect  to  observing  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial.  The  letters 
urge  posts  and  Departments  to  develop 
similar  programs  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready done  so.  Left  to  right  are  Donald 
Miller,  chmn  of  the  post's  Bicentennial 
Committee;  Mark  Kramer,  co-chmn  Or- 
ganization Liaison  Com.;  Congressman 
Daniel;  and  Col.  William  Glasgow,  Jr., 
chmn.  Committee  of  Correspondence. 
■ 

A  Cease-Fire  Celebration  Caravan  of 
about  20  vehicles  carrying  about  50 
people,  sponsored  by  Post  823,  Bear 
Creek,  III.,  toured  through  five  towns  on 
Cease-Fire  Day  (Jan.  27).  The  proces- 
sion traveled  about  30  miles  to  display 
gratitude  for  the  end  of  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  War. 

■ 

Post  351,  Utica,  Mich.,  was  one  of  the 

first  posts  to  offer  its  facilities  to  flood 
victims  during  the  recent  disaster  in  that 
area.  The  post  is  cooperating  with  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  State  Police  with  a 
view  to  future  help. 

■ 

A  brand  new  home  for  Post  1757, 
Sackets  Harbor,  N.Y.,  has  risen  with  the 
aid  of  many  hours  of  volunteer  help  after 


fire  destroyed  the  previous  post  building. 
■ 

Post  and  Unit  137,  Haxtun,  Colo.,  col- 
lected $1,450  to  aid  a  veteran's  family 
whose  15-year-old  daughter  was  critic- 
ally injured  in  an  auto  accident. 
■ 

The  American  Ex-Prisoners  of  War,  Inc., 
will  hold  its  national  convention  in 
Orlando,  Fla.,  July  24-29,  and  will  host 
and  honor  recently  returned  POWs. 


Gatlinburg,  Tenn.,  Post  202  contributed 
$2,000  to  the  Dr.  Ralph  Shilling  Memor- 
ial Fund,  which  lends  money  at  low  inter- 
est rates  to  medical  students.  From  the 
left  are:  Dep't  Cmdr  D.  Hildebrand, 
Dist.  Cmdr  W.  Keeler,  Post  Fin.  Off.  R. 
Dodgen,  Post  Cmdr  E.  Kendall,  Rev.  W. 
Smith,  Fund  Chmn,  B.  Mills,  E.  Oakley, 
Adj.,  W.  Ogle,  Police  Chief,  1st  VC. 
■ 

Post  188,  East  Troy,  Wis.,  took  a  full- 
page  newspaper  ad  which  showed  a  large 


American  flag  and  said:  "Welcome  Home 
POWs!" 


Carleton  Fisk,  of  Boston  Red  Sox,  gets 
certificate  of  achievement  from  Legion 
Baseball,  New  Hampshire,  as  American 
League  Rookie  of  the  Year,  1972.  Dep't 
Cmdr  Mike  LaRocca  presents  the  award. 


Gibraltar  Post  326  (Prudential  Insurance 
Co.),  Newark,  N.J.,  presented  an  RCA 
color  TV  set  to  East  Orange  VA  Hospi- 
tal. The  gift  was  in  memory  of  Post 
Chaplain  Phil  Battiato,  who  died  in  Jan- 
uary. The  post  plans  to  donate  a  second 
set  soon,  in  line  with  the  intention  of  the 
Dep't  of  New  Jersey  to  furnish  all  veter- 
ans hospitals  and  facilities  in  the  state 
with  color  TV  sets.  In  the  photo,  I.  to  rt.. 


GUARANTEED! 


Triple  your  money  in  less  than 
30  days... or  get  your  money  back 


THAT'S  RIGHT!  Now  there's  a  guaranteed-safe  way  for  you  to  TRIPLE  your  money 
in  30  days  or  less  . . .  without  risking  one  red  cent!  You  can  start  small  or  start  large  . . . 
watch  a  $50.00  investment  grow  to  $150.00,  or  watch  $500.00  grow  to  $1,500.00  —  all 
within  a  month!  Or,  if  you  wish,  you  can  start  with  no  investment  whatsoever,  and  still 
enjoy  the  same  fantastic  200%  profits  that  have  made  the  spare  time  of  others  worth  as 
much  as  $25.00 . . .  $50.00 . . .  yes,  even  as  much  as  $100.00  per  hour  I 


WE  MEAN  IT!  Now  there's  a  guaran- 
teed-saie  way  for  you  to  actually 
TRIPLE  your  money  inside  of  one  short 
month  .  .  .  without  risking  one  red 
cent!  You  can  start  as  large  or  as 
small  as  you  want .  . .  watch  a  $50.00 
investment  grow  to  $150.00,  or  watch 
$500.00  grow  to  $1,500.00  -  all 
within  30  days!  Or,  If  you  prefer,  you 
can  start  with  no  investment  whatso- 
ever, and  still  rake  in  fantastic  200% 
profits  that  can  make  your  spare  time 
add  up  to  a  full-time  income  with  an 
absolute  minimum  of  effort!  The  se- 
cret? Merllte  Rings  —  rings  that  look 
as  if  they  must  sell  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  each,  but  that  re- 
tail for  just  $6.00  to  $39.00!  All  you 
do  is  show  them  to  your  friends  and 
watch  them  sell  themselves  —  while 
YOU  make  up  to  $26.00  and  more  on 
every  sale!  Plenty  of  extras,  too  — 
FREE  gift  boxes,  FREE  same-day  deliv- 
ery, FREE  drop-ship  service.  PLUS  a 
Lifetime  Guarantee  on  every  ring  pur- 
chased from  you! 

Everybody  buys  Merllte  Rings  —  on 
sight!  There's  no  selling  required,  no 
"sales  pitch"  or  high-pressure  tactics 
needed!  Just  SHOW  these  rings,  and 
watch  your  profits  pour  in!  Imagine  a 
dazzling  collection  of  over  100  exquis- 
ite, high-fashion  styles  for  men  and 
women  .  .  .  rings  that  LOOK  as  if  they 
must  cost  hundreds,  even  THOUSANDS 
of  dollars  each,  but  that  YOU  can  offer 


at  the  unheard  of  low  price  of  only 
$6.00  to  $39.00  each!  Nobody  can 
resist! 

Imagine  rings  featuring  the  famous 
DIA-SIM  the  man-made  stone  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass  like  a  dia- 
mond, and  with  so  much  of  the  fiery, 
blazing  beauty  of  a  diamond  that  only 
the  trained  eye  of  a  jeweler  can  tell 
them  apart!  Imagine  high-fidelity  sim- 
ulated rubies,  emeralds,  even  breath- 
taking star  sapphires  .  .  .  plus  the 
most  treasured  of  genuine  gem  mate- 
rials —  opals,  ivory,  cameos,  jades, 
and  others!  ALL  are  set  in  designer- 
created  settings  of  lOK  filled  gold. 
18K  heavy  gold  electroplate,  or  solid 
sterling  silver.  ALL  are  individually 
gift-boxed.  And  ALL  are  guaranteed  in 
writing  to  give  a  Lifetime  of  Satisfac- 
tion! 

AND  REMEMBER  -  every  one  of 
these  gorgeous  rings  pays  YOU  a  whop- 
ping TWO  HUNDRED  PERCENT  PROFIT! 
Sell  a  $15.00  ring,  and  pocket  $10.00 
.  .  .  sell  a  $39.00  ring,  and  pocket 
$26.00.  Sell  three,  four,  five  rings  an 
hour,  and  you've  got  a  part-time  busi- 
ness that  pays  you  a  FULL-TIME  in- 
come! 

NO  INVESTMENT  REQUIRED!  Best  of 
all,  you  can  get  started  in  this  fan- 
tastically lucrative  business  for  the 
cost  of  a  postage  stamp!  Mail  the  cou- 
pon below,  and  we'll  rush  you  EVERY- 
THING you  need  to  start  making  money 


NOW:  our  lavish,  full-color  Customer 
Presentation  Catalogue  showing  the 
complete  Merlite  Collection,  a  detailed 
Profit  Manual,  a  handy  pocket  ring 
sizer,  wholesale  order  forms  .  .  .  PLUS 
a  Special  Offer  that  lets  you  obtain 
our  $8.00  Professional  Jeweler's  Dis- 
play Case  . . .  FREE!  There's  no  charge, 
no  obligation  —  so  mail  the  coupon 
TODAY! 


MERLITE  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  Dept.  62 
114  East  32nd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

FREE  and  without  any  obligation  on  my 
part,  rush  me  full-color  Merlite  Rings 
Selling  Outfit,  so  I  can  start  enjoying 
GIANT  PROFITS  with  Merlite  Rings! 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


CITY_ 


STATE  - 


-ZIP- 


In  Canada:  MORA  CO.  LTD. 
371  Dowd  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 
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NEWS 


TV  set — Post  326,  N.J.,  to  VA  Hospital. 


arc  Fred  Minut.  Post  Welfare  &  Rehab 
chnin:  Post  Cmdr  Francis  Hanley;  and 
Hospital  Director  Reuben  Cohen. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Legionnaire  Odell  \\.  Vaughn,  51.  ap- 
pointed Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  in  an  an- 
nouncement b\  VA  Administrator 
Donald  E.  Johnson.  A  decorated  WW2 
veteran  who  lost  both  legs  in  combat  in 
Pisa,  Italy,  after  participating  in  three 
invasions  with  the  178th  Artillery  Bri- 
gade as  a  master  sergeant.  Vaughn  has 
been  the  director  of  the  .St.  Petersburg. 
Fla.,  Regional  Otlice.  He  received  six 
superior  performance  awards  from  VA 
and  was  rated  one  of  the  top  seven  VA 
Regional  Oflice  Directors  out  of  a  field 
of  57.  He  was  nominated  by  VA  in  1972 
as  its  nominee  for  the  "Handicapped 
Federal  Employee." 

■ 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Good,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  medi- 
cal scientist,  profiled  extensively  in  and 
on  the  cover  of  Time  (March  19,  1973) 
as  "the  foremost  student,  practitioner, 
and  advocate  of  immunology  in  the  U.S. 
today."  He  is  the  new  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute 
for  Cancer  Research  and  director  of  re- 
search at  the  VIemorial  Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer  Center.  Formerly  he  chaired  an 
American  Legion  Heart  Research  Pro- 
fessorship at  the  Univ.  of  Minnesota 
that  was  made  available  from  proceeds 
of  a  $500,000  fund  raised  by  Minnesota 
Legion  posts  and  units  from  1947 
through  1952. 

■ 

Legionnaire  Dan  Hirsch,  of  Granada 
Hills,  Calif.,  recipient  of  a  1973  Nat'l 
Science  Foundation  grant  for  graduate 
study.  Already  possessing  a  Master's  de- 
gree, Hirsch  will  use  his  grant  this 
summer  at  the  Univ.  of  California  at 
Davis  for  further  study  in  the  field  of 
science. 

■ 

Benjamhi  B.  Truskoski,  of  Bristol, 
Conn.,  honored  at  The  Hedges,  New 
Britain,  by  members  of  the  Legion  and 
the  Auxiliary  on  a  three-pronged  oc- 
casion: his  retirement  as  Legion  Depart- 
ment Treasurer  and  as  Administrator  of 
the  .Soldiers',  .Sailors'  and  Marines'  Fund 


for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  his 
elevation  from  Vice  Chairman  of  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  Commission 
to  the  chairmanship,  succeeding  the  late 
James  E.  Powers.  Chairman  Truskoski 
received  gifts  and  a  citation.  Nat'l  Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman  Joseph  G. 
Leonard  presided  and  the  speaker  was 
James  F.  O'Ncil. 

■ 

NafI  Cnidr  Joe  L.  Matthews,  given  a 
"Distinguished  Eagle  Scout"  award  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Presented 
by  Alden  Barber.  BSA  Chief  Scout  Ex- 
ecutive, the  award  is  accorded  only  to 
those  who  achieved  Eagle  Scout  status 
more  than  25  years  ago  and  who  have 
distinguished  records.  The  Commander 
achieved  Eagle  Scout  rank  in  February 
1931. 

■ 

John  M.  Carey,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  and 
Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  of 
Michigan,  elected  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Michigan  Veterans 
Facility.  Dep't  of  Public  Health.  Carey 
is  currently  serving  a  second  term  as 
mayor  of  Grand  Blanc. 

■ 

William  J.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Le- 
gion's Distinguished  Guests  Committee 
and  former  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  (1965-66), 
promoted  to  vice  president  for  govern- 
mental affairs  for  the  U.S.  Brewers  As- 
sociation. Inc.  He  has  returned  to  his 
native  state  of  Maine  and  now  resides 
in  Kenncbunk. 

■ 

William  F.  Gormley,  chairman  of  the 
Legion's  Membership  and  Post  Activities 
Committee  and  executive  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Veterans  Advisory  Com- 
mission, given  the  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Council.  Jewish  War  Veterans.  Award  is 
for  his  work  on  behalf  of  Philadelphia 
area  veterans,  their  widows  and  families. 
■ 

Chester  K.  Shore,  now  the  acting  De- 
partment Adjutant  for  the  Montana  Le- 
gion, replacing  Stuart  M.  Hall  who  has 
resigned. 

■ 

Col.  George  W.  Lee,  given  the  R.Q. 
Venson  Memorial  Award  by  Post  27  in 
Memphis.  Tenn.  Known  as  a  soldier, 
author,  lecturer,  civic  leader,  and  suc- 
cessful businessman,  he  was  the  first 
Negro  officer  in  WW!,  according  to  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 


DEATHS 


Charles  F.  Bove,  M.D.,  82.  of  Patchogue, 
N.Y.,  a  founder  of  Post  1,  Paris,  France, 
who  joined  the  British  Medical  Corps  in 
1916  and  later  served  with  the  American 
forces  in  France.  From  1919  to  1942 
he  was  chief  surgeon  in  the  American 


Hospital  in  Paris.  He  is  credited  with 
having  suggested  the  placement  of  blood 
types  on  military  identification  tags.  Dr. 
Bove  operated  a  "poor  man's  clinic"  in 
Patchogue  for  the  past  20  years  and  was 
for  many  years  surgeon  to  the  volunteer 
fire  department  in  the  community. 
■ 

Otto  A.  Wie.s!ey,  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  of 
Utah  (1939-40),  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (Utah, 
1938-39)  and  Past  Dep't  Adjutant  (1925- 
38). 

■ 

Wilbur  R.  Hansen,  7 1 .  of  Palmura,  Wis., 
who  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Legion's 
Contests  Supervisory  Committee  in 
1958-62,  served  it  as  Consultant  (1965- 
69),  and  as  its  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Representa- 
tive (1963-65  and  1969-72). 

■ 

Laurence  R.  Fairall,  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
who  attended  the  Paris  Caucus  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Nat'l  Executive 
Committee  named  at  that  meeting. 
■ 

Harold  L.  Plummer,  78.  of  Mount  Dora, 
Fla.,  who  held  membership  in  the  Wis- 
consin Legion  and  served  as  Dep't  Cmdr 
in  1925-26.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Nat'l  Executive  Committee  (1926-28). 
Alternate  NEC  (1930-32),  Ass't  Nat'l 
Adjutant  (1932-40),  and  Nat'l  Vice 
Cmdr  (1931-32). 

■ 

Charles  R.  Wiggins,  Sr.,  of  Jasper,  Ala- 
bama. Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1939-40). 
■ 

Roland  B.  Howell,  Sr.,  80,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  WWl  veteran  with  careers 
as  lawyer,  major  league  baseball  pitcher. 
New  Orleans  assistant  city  attorney;  he 
served  the  Legion  as  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr 
(1931-32)  and  Dep't  Cmdr  (1929-30). 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  Mar.  31,  1973 


Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Mar.  .'{l,  197.3  S  498,9!tn 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958   14,114,380 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)   123,6.')2 

New  Applications  approved  since 

.Ian.  1,  1973   1,.=;79 

New  Applications  declined   224 

New  Applications  suspended 
(applicant  failed  to  return 

health  form)   135 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  .statement.  Death  benefits  lange 
from  .$40,000  (four  full  units  up  through  age  29) 
(25  in  Ohio)  in  decreasing  steps  with  age  to 
termination  of  insurance  at  end  of  year  in 
which  75th  birthday  occurs.  Available  up  to 
four  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  S24  per  unit  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  $2  a  month  per  unit  for  insur- 
ance approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten 
by  two  commercial  life  insurance  companies, 
the  Occidental  Life  In.surance  Co.  of  California 
and  United  States  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  American  Legion  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  is  managed  by  trustees  operating  under 
the  laws  of  Missouri.  No  other  insurance  may 
use  the  full  words  "American  Legion."  Admin- 
istered by  The  American  Legion  Insurance  Di- 
vision, P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  lUinois  60680, 
to  which  write  for  more  details. 
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Robert  Green,  Exec.  Dir.,  Kidney  Foun- 
dation of  Georgia,  receives  check  for 
$114  from  Sara  Farr,  Cmdr,  Post  224, 
Atlanta,  which  is  an  all-women's  post. 

His  memoirs,  "Louisiana  Sugar  Planta- 
tions. Mardi  Gras  and  Huey  Long,"  pub- 
lished in  1969,  contained  contemporary 
reminiscences  dealing  with  Huey  Long 
and  his  political  dynasty. 

■ 

Leo  E.  Ray,  81,  of  Gorham,  N.H.,  Past 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  (1939-40),  and  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1938-39). 

■ 

Mrs.  Doris  Corwith,  of  Centerport,  N.Y., 
Past  Nat'l  President  of  The  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  (1939-40).  She  had 
been  identified  with  radio  and  TV  public 
service  programming  for  the  Nat'l 
Broadcasting  Co.  for  many  years. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars  write  person  whose  address  is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
request  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st   Arm'd    Div— (Aug.)    G.    A.    Mueller,  16 

Houghton  St.,  Hudson.  Mass.  01749 
3rd   Arm'd   Div   (Kansas-Midway   Chapter) — 

(June)  Ted  Pfannenstiel,  611  E.  15th,  Hays, 
Kans.  67601 

14th   Arm'd   Div — (July)    William   Hodge,  57 

Winstead  Rd.,  Lackawanna,  N.Y.  14218 
17th  Airborne  Div— (Aug)  Vic  Mittleman,  139 

W.  Plumstead  Ave.,  Landsdowne,  Pa.  19050 
17th  Arm'd  Eng,  Co  E  (WW2)— (Aug)  Jack 

Rice,  63  Joe  Ave.,  Hamilton.  Ohio  45011 
19th  Eng  Reg't  (WW2)— ( July )   Edgar  Pohl- 

mann,  5805  Goucher  Dr.,  College  Park,  Md. 

20740 

20th,  1171st,  1340th  Combat  Eng  Bns  (WW2)— 

(Aug)  George  Rankin,  5711  Ave.  H,  Bklyn. 
N.Y.  11234 

21st   Eng,   2nd    Bn,   Co   D— (June)  Anthony 

Tatone.  94  Woodward  Ave.,  Akron,  O. 
25th  Div— (July)  R.  Muzzy,  809  Forstan  Dr., 

Washington,  B.C.  20012 
27th  Div  Band— (June)    Philip   Hirsch,   9  S, 

Lakeshore  Dr..  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514 
32nd   Div— (Aug)    Ralph   Schmidt,   P.O.  Box 

1467,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49501 
36th  Eng  C— (July)  Daniel  Lasorsa,  133  Sumner 

Ave..  Clarks  Summit.  Pa.  18411 
37th  Combat  Eng,  591st  Amphib  Eng,  3638th  & 

3639th  Trk  Bns— (July)  P.  Patino,  9217  Rose- 

hedse  Dr.,  Pico  Rivfera,  Calif.  90660 
37th  Div— (Aug)  Jack  Wander,  21  W.  Broad 

St.,  Rm  1101,  Columbus,  O.  43215 
38th    Sig    Corps    Bn,    Co    A— (Aug)  Arthur 

Lawton,  Goat  Hill  Rd.  RD  2,  Lambertville, 

N.J,  08530 

69th  Div— (Aug)  Clarence  Marshall,  101  Step- 
hen St.,  New  Kensington,  Pa.  15068 

82nd  Airborne  Div — (Aug)  Carl  Davis,  159 
Gibson  Ave.,  Mansfield,  O.  44907 


84th  Div- (Aug.)  William  Johnson,  P.O.  Box 

297,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  33902 
88th  Chem  Mortar  Bn,  Co  C— (July)  Dr.  Fred 

White,  P.O.  Box  160.  Livingston,  Tenn.  38570 
102nd  Ammo  Tn  (WWl)— (Aug.)  Glen  Wemple, 

P.O.  Box  217,  Boonville,  N.Y.  13309 
104th  Ord,  MM  Co— (July)  Joe  Tisanich,  6728 

Marsden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19135 
106th  Div— (July)  John  Gallagher,  4003  Frances 

St.,  Temple,  Pa.  19560 
125th  AAA— (July)  E.  Ballert,  P.O.  Box  585, 

Bryan,  Ohio  43506 
142nd  AAA  Gun  Bn,  Bat  A— (July)  Robert 

Winland.  801  Neal  St.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
155th    Reg't,   Co   H    (Korea)— (Aug)  Angelo 

Piersanti.  1008  Ross  Ave.,  Ford  City,  Pa.  16226 
160th  Inf,  Co  A  (WW2)— ( July )  William  Bob- 

bitt,  1901  Salina,  Wichita,  Kans.  67203 
164th  Inf,  Co  I  (WW2)— (June)   Ira  Keeney, 

521  2nd  St.  No.,  Wahpeton,  No.  Dak.  58075 
188th  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Serv  Bat  (WW2)— (July) 

Marvin  Peterson,  107  Asage  Ave.  Bismarck, 

No.  Dak.  58501 
203rd  AAA,  Bat  D— (July)   Alva  Henderson, 

2817  E.  13th  St.,  Columbus,  Ind.  47201 
213th  CAAA— (July)  Hiester  Gingrich,  361  N. 

2nd  St.,  Lebanon,  Pa.  17042 
215th   Coast   Art'y    AA    (WW2)— (July)  Red 

Mueller,  P.O.  Box  195,  New  Ulm,  Minn.  56073 
226th  AAA  SI  Bn,  Bat  B— (July)  Aaron  Funk, 

Jr..  1144  So.  Broadway,  New  Philadelphia.  O. 

44663 

319th  Inf,  Co  I  (WWl)— (Aug)  George  Reed. 

Box  464.  Vanderbilt.  Pa.  15486 
337th   Eng  Gen  Serv  Reg't— (Aug)  Kenneth 

Bame,  517  W.  Melrose.  Findlay,  O.  45840 
388th  Bomb  Gp  H— (Aug)  Edward  Huntzinger, 

863  Maple  St.,  Perrysburg.  O.  43551 
437th   AAA,   Bat  D— (July)    Chester  Kurrel- 

meyer.  7448  Flora  Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63143 
466th    AAA    Bn— (June)    William    Yopp,  6 

Sackett  Point  Rd.,  No.  Haven,  Conn.  06473 
483rd  AAA  Aw  Bn— (June)  Wm.  Haygood,  Rte 

5  Box  300A,  Florence,  Ala.  35630 
568th  AAA  Aw  Bn— (July)  E.  Giovanelli,  423 

Durham  Rd.,  Guilford.  Conn. 
643rd  Tank  Dest  Bn  (All  TD  Bns  Welcome)— 

(June)  Post  Chief  of  Staff  at  Fort  Hood.  Tex. 
661st  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug)  William  Beswick. 

P.O.  Box  576.  West  Point.  Va.  23181 
727th  MP  Bn,  Co  B  (Persian  Gulf  Cmd,  WW2) 

—  (Aug)  William  Pickett.  P.O.  Box  91,  Yazoo 

City,  Miss.  39194 

(Continued  on  pcifie  38) 


TREASURE  FINDER 

CATALOG  AND  INFORMATION 


You  can  find:  gold,  silver,  coins, 
relics  and  minerals.  Where?  Right 
in  your  own  back  yard,  the  beach, 
playgrounds  parks,  old  houses 
vacant  lots,  virtually  anywhere. 

Hundreds  of  people  are  "cashing  in" 
with  Jetco's  startling  electronic  treasure 
finders.  Prices  start  as  low  as  $39.95. 


Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  this  JETCO 
Treasure  Finder  Catalog. 


AL 


TO:    JETCO  ELECTRONIC  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  26669  •  El  Paso,  Texas  79926 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  A  FREE  JETCO  CATALOG 


State. 


.Zip. 
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7:i2nd  KOB— (Julv)  Ralph  Rogers.  6306  Shel- 

bouine  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19111 
7.19th  Tank  Bn— (July)  Chas.  White.  P.O.  Box 

703.  Snu.salito.  Calif.  94965 
7C8th  Field  Ait'y  Bn— (June)   Ed  Hogenson. 

K-1.  Decoiah.  Iowa  52101 
771st  Tank  Bn— (Julv)   Michael  Noonan,  351 

Joseph  Dr..  Kingston,  Pa.  18704 
777th  Tank  Bn— (Aug)  Clarence  Marshall,  101 

Stephen  St..  New  Kensington,  Pa.  15068 
SOSth  TD,  Co  C— (Aug)  Norman  Ludwig,  542 

High  St.,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.  17740 
SOSth    Eng    Bn— (Aug)    Robert    Hansen,  266 

Thorndale  Ave.,  Elk  Grove  Village.  111.  60007 
S32nd  Eng  Avn  Bn,  H  &  S  Co,  Cos  A,  B,  C— 

(July)  Ed  Harkin,  5409  S.W.  14th  St.,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa  50315 
955th    Field    Art'y,    Bat    B— (June)  Robert 

Wheeler,  1952  E.  37th  St.,  Bklyn,  N.Y.  11234 
957th  HAM  Co— (June)  Clayton  Dearborn,  37 

Bow  St.,  Duxburg,  Mass.  02332 
Camp  Lockett  Rocketts  1944  Football  Team— 

(July)  Norman  Ivers,  1204  Ave.  Q,  Del  Rio, 

Tex.  78840 

NAVY 


AIR 

3rd  Air  Base  Gp— (Aug)  Walter  Baker,  216 

Arthur  St.,  Zelienople,  Pa.  16063 
5th  Airdrome  Sqdn — (July)  J.  Simon,  624  So 

62nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19143 
6th  Serv  Sqdn  (Langley  Fid,  Va)— (Aug)  Fred 

Tichnell,  P.O.  Box  250,  Oakland,  Md.  21550 
302nd  Airdrome  Sqdn — (July)    George  Cam- 

bouris,   35   Charlotte  Dr.,   Somerville,  N.J. 

08876 

362nd  Ftr  Gp  (WW2)— ( July )  William  Maries, 

2838  Blue  Brick  Dr.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37214 
365th  Ftr  Gp  (WW2)— (July)  Tillson  Gorsuch, 

948  Spencer  St.,  Longmont,  Colo.  80501 
421st  Night  Ftr  Sqdn— (June)  Milton  Albrecht, 

2526  W.  24th  N.,  Wichita,  Kans.  67204 
490th    Med    Bomb    Sqdn    (CBI)— (Aug)  Ivo 

Greenwell,  3849  So.  Rockford,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

74105 

959th  AB  Security  Bn— (July)  Gerald  Van 
Dyke,  212  2nd  St.,  Randolph,  Wis.  53956 

1915th  QMC  Trk  Avn  (WW2)— (June)  Dan 
Matsenbaugh,  1214  N.W.  83rd  St.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  73114 


Post  4,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  will  have  a 
new  cocktail  lounge.  Mayor  Abraham  Le- 
vine  turns  over  the  first  shovel  of  dirt 
as  JVCmdr,  7th  Dist.,  Paul  Knapp,  Post 
BIdg  Chmn  (left),  and  Clayton  Dumas  of 
the  D  &  D  Construction  Co.  look  on. 


Jerry  Monroe,  Robert  J.  Bolton,  F.  Eugene 
Hovik  and  David  M.  Noonan  (all  1973)  Post  348, 
Brick  Town,  N.J. 

Harry  C.  Applin  (1971)  and  Gerald  F.  Free- 
man, Sr.  (1972)  Post  87,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

David  Ossman  and  Viti  V.  Trotta  (both  1973) 
Post  130,  West  Haverstraw,  N.Y. 

Merritt  M.  Landon  (1971),  Frank  G.  Muller 
Sr.  (1969),  Harold  J,  Quackenbush,  Karl  Vogel 
(both  1973)  and  William  N.  Clark  (1968)  Post 
173,  Bath,  N.Y. 

John  M.  Ormsby  (1973)  Post  230,  Sherrill, 
N.Y. 

Frank  Bruns  (1972),  Franklin  Burke  (1970). 
Marceilus  White  (1972),  Ronald  Knapp  and 
Alex  Van  Ditto  (both  1970)  Post  257,  Port 
Bryon,  N.Y. 

Willett  Raynor  McAvoy,  James  Collins, 
Samuel  Levy  (all  1945),  Angelo  Rizzo  (1969) 
and  Alfonso  Barberio  (1973)  Post  573,  Bklyn, 
N.Y. 

Fenton  Harrison,  (1961),  George  Buettner 
(1959)  and  Art  Maichoss  (1958)  Post  622, 
Williamsville,  N.Y. 

Anthony  Arciero,  Robert  Murtagh  and  Harry 
D.  Kinney,  Jr.  (all  1973)  Post  1015,  Amity ville, 
N.Y. 

Otto  H.  Krantz,  Peter  J.  Micara  (both  1973) 
and  Charles  J.  Murphy  (1972)  Post  1222,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

James  L,  Wiles  (1973)  Post  1330,  Rush,  N.Y. 

Albert  L.  Strasburg,  Paul  Ziemendorf,  Arthur 
Milleville,  Theodore  J.  Borkowski  and  Norman 
Walck  (all  1973)  Post  1451,  Sanborn,  N.Y. 

John  Grant  (1970),  Joseph  Burgher,  James 
Clemens,  Raymond  C.  Cruthers  and  Charles  A. 
Duloft  (all  1972)  Post  1627,  Ashokan,  N.Y. 

W.  C.  Eagles  and  S.  A.  Whitehurst  (both 
1973)  Post  39,  Greenville.  N.C. 

Buddy  O.  T.  Garber  (1973)  Post  29.  Lawton, 
Okla. 

Herbert  L.  Larson,  (1966),  Clarence  W. 
Sweetman  (1967),  B.  L.  Spears  (1968)  and 
Charles  B.  Ferriman  (1973)  Post  308,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Nester  Breto,  Jim  Vancheri,  John  Weld, 
Ronald  A.  Neville  and  Harry  Neville  (all  1972) 
Post  653,  South  Fork,  Pa. 

Shirley  Smith  and  Geo  Burgess  (both  1973) 
Post  36,  Block  Island,  R.I. 

David  S.  Tschetter,  Leonard  Reed,  Dean 
Stanfield,  C.  C.  Brugger  and  C.  A.  Truman 
(all  1972)  Post  7,  Huron,  S.D. 

Edward  B.  Clark,  Harry  C.  Dennis,  Frank 
P.  Shull,  Sr.  (all  1973)  Post  25,  Erwinn,  Tenn. 

James  E.  Bell  and  Joseph  Shulack  (both  1973) 
Post  295,  Middleburg,  Va. 

Robert  W.  Huffman  (1972-73)  Post  330  Cul- 
peper,  Va. 

Aimer  L.  Anderson  and  Elmer  Sbertole  (both 
1973)  Post  6,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Cord  O.  Wells,  Leon  F.  Dunwiddie,  Wm.  E. 
Wilber,  Harold  E.  Eckes  and  Vern  Wiley  (all 

1972)  Post  173,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Adolph  Asp  and  George  J.  Stellner  (both 

1973)  Post  315,  Stoddard,  Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  (Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019." 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


4th  Amphib  Tractor  Bn — (Aug)  James  Jones, 
RFD  #1,  Box  14,  Windsor,  Va.  23487 

29th  Seabees— (Aug)  W.  P.  Mast,  Box  #29,  Lee, 
111.  60530 

64th  Seabees— (July)  Johnnie  Kutcher,  1531  5th 

Ave.,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.  77640 
106th  AAA  AW  Bn,  Bat  D— (Aug)  John  Ashton, 

822  E  Walnut  St.,  Corydon,  Ind.  47112 
118th  Seabees — (July)  John  Johnson.  446  Circle 

Ave.,  Forest  Park.  111.  60130 
Advance  Base  Sect'l  Drydock  #1 — (Aug)  W. 

Herman,  51  Melkay  Court,  Coal  City,  111. 
Air   Gp   16— (July)    Harry   Colburn,   535  So. 

Burton  PL,  Arlington  Hgts,  111.  60005 
Bainbridge,  Md.,  NTC  Co  39  (1951)— (Aug.) 

James  Fernihough,  Box  102,  Reno,  Ohio 
League  of  Naval  Destroyermen — (Julv)  Lg  Nav 

Des,  Box  'M'  South  Windsor,  Ct.  06074 
Seabce  Veterans — (Aug)    Jim   Sullivan,  1100 

Curlew  Rd.  #82,  Dunedin,  Fla.  33528 
U.S.  Submarine  Veterans — (June)  Michael  Kot- 

ler,  2i  Fieldstone  Dr.,  Hartsdale,  N.Y.  10530 
USS  Attu  (CVE  102)— (Aug.)  Mrs.  Louis  Per- 

azzo,  RD  #2,  Chester  Springs.  Pa.  19425 
USS    Cascade    AD16    (1951-54)— (July)  Bob 

Croghan.  2343  Hampton,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63139 
USS   Duncan    (485),   O'Brien    (415),  Bennett 

(473),  Shubrick  (6.39)— (July)  Arthur  Carra- 

her,  84  W.  188th  St.,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10468 
USS  Edison  (DD  4.39)— (Julv)  Robert  Cloyd, 

1422  So.  5th  St.,  Lafayett,  Ind.  47905 
USS  Elmore  (APA  42)— (July)  Robert  Zirwes, 

4879  Columbia  Rd.,  Apt.  67,  No.  Olmsted,  O. 

44070 

USS  Fletcher  (DD  445)— (Aug)  Keith  Snyder, 

Box  514,  Keeseville,  N.Y.  12944 
USS  Hunter  Liggett  (AFA14,  WW2)— (Aug.) 

Joseph  Rubino,  Box  1307,  Glendale,  Calif. 

91209 

USS  Knight  (DD633)— (j^uly )  Bob  Carlson,  146 
Oakland  Rd.,  Drawer  M,  So.  Windsor,  Conn. 
06074 

USS  Nashville  (CL43,  WWl  &  WW2)— (July) 
Ed  Remler,  5114  W.  69th,  Prairie  Village,  Ks. 
66208 

USS  Sanders  (DE40)— ( July)  John  Pepa,  Jr., 

725  Vine  St.,  Lakeside.  O.  4.3440 
USS  Valley  Forge  (CV45)— ( July )  John  Pay, 

4.508  39th  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92116 
USS  Wadleigh  (DD689)— ( July)  Donald  Wun- 

derlich,  Voltaire,  No.  Dak.  58792 


Ted  Bessunger,  Riviera,  France,  Post  5 
Cmdr,  left,  decorates  Jacques  Medecin, 
Mayor  of  Nice  and  member  of  French 
Congress,  with  the  International  Amity 
Award,    in    mayor's   Town    Hall  office. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bataan  &  Corregidor  Ex-POWs— ( Aug)  Wayne 
Carringer,  Box  46,  Robbinsville,  No.  Car. 
28771 

China  Burma  India — (Aug)  Gene  Brauer,  4068 
N.  70th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53216 

Retired  Enlisted  Assoc. —  (June)  John  White, 
2923  Milwaukee  St.,  Denver,  Col.  80205;  Nat'l 
Auxiliary,  Lee  Mosher,  P.O.  Box  6081,  FAMC, 
Denver,  Col.  80840. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimony  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

H.  J.  Coffey,  Art  Francher,  Bruno  Lopez,  Sr., 
Dale  Ralston  and  Charles  Yokum  (all  1973) 
Post  19,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

Earl  T.  Johnson,  Dayton  Murray,  Sr.  and 
Toni  H.  Monroe  (all  1974)  Post  212,  Eureka, 
Calif.  . 

Glenn  W.  Randle  (1971)  and  Wm.  Clyde  Britc 
(1972)  Post  221,  Tehachapi,  Calif. 

Arch  Pimentel,  Markham  Trailkill  and  M.  A. 
"Slick"  Bryant  (all  1973)  Post  454  Bridgeport. 
Calif. 

Thomas  Clark  (1973)  Post  516.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

William  J.  Polacek  (1969).  Edward  R.  Gills 
(1970)  and  E.  R.  (Pete)  Hickey  (1971)  Post  772. 
Fontana.  Calif. 

John  H.  Craig,  Edward  Jackowicz,  Albert 
F.  Miller  and  Thomas  I.  Nerkowski  (all  1973) 
Post  89,  East  Haven,  Conn. 

Joseph  C.  Pregno  (1973)  Post  137,  Harwinton, 
Conn. 

John  C.  Bush  (1973)  Post  32,  Hialeah,  Fla. 
William  A.  Pearson  (1972)  Post  50,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

James  Louis  Hallaron  (1972)  and  Alvin  O. 
Wildenradt  (1970)  Post  99,  Sycamore,  111. 

Dale  A.  White  (1973)  Post  249  Woodson,  111. 

Lawrence  F,  Crone  (1973)  Post  264,  Lake 
Forest,  111. 

Vernie  Hill  (1973)  Post  420,  St.  Elmo,  111. 

Roy  W,  Israel,  Berthold  E.  Loeb,  Edward  T. 
McCormick,  James  L.  Morrow  and  Herbert  L. 
Murphy  (all  1973)  Post  11,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Bartel  Zandstreo  (1973)  Post  180,  Highland, 
Ind. 

Saul  Shalit,  Cecil  J.  Sidall,  Ernest  Stansfield 
and  Bert  E.  Taylor  (all  1972)  Post  19,  Sanford, 
Me. 

Henry  V.  Smith  (1972)  Post  199,  West  Peru, 
Me. 

William  H.  Holloway  (1972)  Post  146  Snow 
Hill,  Md. 

James  Baratta,  Lewis  B.  Morton  and  Americo 
D.  Draffone  (Deceased)  (all  1972)  Post  40, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

John  Viera  and  Manuel  White  (both  1972) 
Post  71.  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Archibald  Cool  (1963)  Post  113,  Manchester, 
Mass. 

Eugene  O'Brien  and  Edward  J.  Farrell  (both 
1973)  Post  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

John  Gizienski  (1973)  Post  271,  Hadley,  Mass. 

David  Warjonew,  Weino  Maki  and  John 
Pekuri  (all  1973)  Post  556,  Champion,  Mich. 

Paul  Freeman,  Cecil  L.  Lawrence,  Eldon  H. 
Perry,  Clyde  Stork  and  Clyde  M.  Thompson 
(all  1973)  Post  170,  Canton,  Mo. 

Fred  R.  Connell,  Armand  Malenfant  and 
Raymond  A.  Pelkey  (all  1973)  Post  48,  Hudson, 
N.ri. 

Albert  Beck,  Louis  Bodenstein,  George 
Brahm,  James  Rice  and  Daniel  Sweeney  (all 
1973)  Post  165  Bayonne,  N.J. 
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 (Continued  from  page  26)  


the  support  of  Vietnam  veterans  by 
claiming  that  their  war  was  so  different 
from  all  other  wars  that  they  deserve 
very  special  consideration. 

There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  this  and  a 
lot  of  falsehood.  They  certainly  deserve 
special  veterans  hospitals  and  special  vet- 
erans pensions,  when  disabled  and  needy, 
though  the  Nader  organization  thinks 
not. 

On  the  credit  side,  the  Nader  report 
agrees  with  the  Legion's  position  that 
Vietnam  veterans  are  entitled  to  the  best 
educational  benefits  that  any  veterans 
ever  got — while  they  are  getting  the  sor- 
riest educational  benefits  of  any  veterans 
since  those  of  WWl — who  got  none. 

As  far  as  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
their  benefits,  the  Vietnam  veterans  arc 
unique  in  two  essentials. 

Their  war  was  unique  in  the  amount 
of  drug  addiction  among  men  in  service. 
Large  numbers  of  them  need  all  that  can 
be  done  to  save  them  from  this  form  of 
self-destruction. 

Their  war  was  unique  in  the  creat  edu- 
cational gulf  that  it  created  between 
those  who  served  nnd  those  of  the  same 
age  who  did  not.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  draft  exemptions  for  students,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  learning  gan  between 
the  veterans  and  non-veterans  became 
unnaturally  enormous.  This  eao  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  fantastic  unemploy- 
ment rates  among  Vietnam  veterans. 
Great  numbers  of  them  cannot  comtjete 
for  good  jobs  with  those  who  staved  m 
school  throughout  their  period  of  liability 
to  military  service. 

VFETNAM  veterans  need  a  better  GI 
Bill,  educationally,  than  WW2  vet- 
erans got.  They  have  a  worse  one. 
There  is  almost  no  political  support  to 
give  them  a  superior  one.  The  Legion 
has  tried,  and  failed,  to  bring  Vietnam 
educational  benefits  up  to  the  level  of 
those  of  WW2. 

A  better  efi'ort  could  be  made  if  a 
larger  and  more  vocal  corps  of  Vietnam 
veterans  joined  the  Legion  and  added  a 
strong,  younger  voice  to  this  effort  on 
their  behalf,  which  has  largely  been  sup- 
ported only  by  older  veterans. 

The  Nader  report  favors  such  a  pro- 
gram, but  its  ploy  to  pit  younger  veterans 
against  older  veterans  would,  if  success- 
ful, help  steer  them  away  from  joining 
with  all  veterans  in  the  battle  to  get  them 
better  educational  benefits.  It  was  a 
rotable  weakness  of  this  effort  last  year 
that  at  Congressional  hearings  on  Viet- 
nam schooling  aids,  most  of  the  active 
support  to  bring  them  up  to  the  WW2 
level  came  from  WW2.  Korea  and  el- 
derly WWl  Legionnaires. 

The  Nader  reoort  cites  many  other 
areas  in  which  it  claims  that  the  Vietnam 
War  was  unique.  Most  of  this  is  totally 


irrelevant  to  what  its  veterans  need  as 
veterans.  Much  of  it  is  based  on  very  bad 
history  and  all  of  it  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  studious  effort  to  invoke 
self-pity  in  Vietnam  veterans — which  is 
not  what  they  need. 

Mr,  Nader  proposes  rhetorically  that 
the  Vietnam  War  saw  more  dissension 
at  home  than  any  other  war  in  history. 
He  didn't  do  his  homework.  The  Civil 
War  outranked  it  in  this  category  a  thou- 
sand ways  from  Sunday.  The  nation  was, 
as  all  know,  in  arms  against  itself.  Draft 
rioters  nearly  destroyed  New  York  City. 
Congressmen  engaged  in  sabotage.  Fami- 
lies divided,  to  war  on  one  another  with 
guns.  The  President  was  assassinated  as 
an  expression  of  the  war  protest  of  a 
leading  actor. 

MR.  Nader  also  proposes  that  the 
Vietnam  War  exceeded  all  other 
wars  in  "useless,  brutal,  military  devasta- 
tion of  civilians  and  future  generations." 
This,  too,  has  no  bearing  on  veterans 
benefits,  and  it  is  pathetically  false.  The 
Vietnam  War  does  not  compare  to  the 
worldwide  devastation  of  WW2.  which 
saw  enormous  cities  destroyed  from  Ma- 
nila to  Stalingrad;  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki puffed  out  in  a  twinkling:  the  mas- 
sacre and  torture  of  .lews  and  partisans 
by  the  millions,  and  the  slaughter  of  un- 
countable civilians  in  bombings.  Nor 
does  the  Vietnam  War  compare  to  the 
slaughter  and  destruction  in  WWl  or  the 
Civil  War. 

Making  such  comparisons  is  ridiculous 
in  any  case.  Who  wants  a  competition 
to  decide  who  served  in  the  worst  war? 

When  such  needless  and  irrelevant 
comparisons  are  false  in  the  bargain, 
they  are  rather  sickening. 

Mr.  Nader  makes  much  of  another 
false  comparison  which  many  people 
believe,  including  older  veterans  who 
have  forgotten  how  it  really  was.  That 
is  that  the  Vietnam  veterans  came  home 
almost  unnoticed,  while  veterans  of 
earlier  wars  were  received  back  as  con- 
quering heroes. 

It  is  true  that  Vietnam  veterans  came 
home  to  little  welcome.  What  we  have 
forgotten  is  that  it  was  true  of  the  vet- 
erans of  earlier  wars,  too.  The  supposed 
big  welcome  in  WWl  and  WW2  (there 
was  almost  none  after  Korea)  was  chiefly 
pressagentry — tendered  to  the  first  units 
to  return.  The  myth  of  the  big  welcome 
has  been  preserved  in  old  movies,  too. 
But  the  great  masses  of  veterans  (includ- 
ing most  of  WW2's  16  million  or  so) 
came  home  in  silence  just  as  the  Vietnam 
veterans  did — one  at  a  time,  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  try  to  pick  up  the 
threads  with  no  more  welcome  than  that 
of  their  immediate  families.  The  WWl 
and  WW2  veterans  aave  their  biggest 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


The  Weekend  Reunion  Group 
Package  that  will  put  you 

AT  EASE! 

*49.95* 

•  Arrive  Friday/Depart  Sunday 

•  '^-Per  person  double  occupancy,  plus  tax 
and  gratuities 

•  Complimentary  meeting  &  hospitality  rooms 

•  Saturday  Breakfast  or  Lunch/Sunday  Brunch 

•  Poolside  luau,  Barbeque,  or  Formal  Banquet 

•  Cocktails,  Dinner  &  Dancing 

For  group  arrangements,  call  Dick  Prechtl  ^'^rj'^ 
co//ec(.  (312)  325-8555  ll^l 

Sheraton-Oak  Brook 
Motor  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 
A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OFITT 
1401  WEST  22ND  STREET 
OAK  BROOK,  ILLINOIS  60521 


CATALOG  n,,,,,,, 

•  OFFICE  &  LOUNGE  FURNITURE  I 

•  BANQUET  &  MEETING  FURNITURE 

•  TENNIS  TABLES 

•  COAT/HAT  RACKS  CHAIRS' 


^1 

Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So.;  N.Y.C.  10010 


Shipping  Points  —  PITTSBURGH  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  DALLAS  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES 


LOCK 

_  EAR 


IN  WHILE  ^^g) 


EARN  WHILE 
YOU  LEARN 

Sand  (or 
FREE  BOOK 


Locksmlthing  Institute,  Dept.  122 
Div.  Technical  Home  Study  Scliools, 


Big  opportunities.  Big  prof* 
its.  Earn  quickly.  Full  or 
part  time.  Learn  at  home, 
it's  easy.  Do  real  jobs:  All 
Tools  — Materials  Sup- 
plied. Accredited  member 
NHSC.  Lie.  State  of  NJ- 
Appd.  for  Vet.  Send  name 
and  address  for  FREE  book. 

-063 

Little  Falls,  N.J.  07424 


Old  Leg  Sorjs 


Are  you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
juries? Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today. 

L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

 100  W.  Chicago  Ave..  Chicago.  III.  60610 

birth  defects 
are 
foiever. 


...unless 
help. 


march  of  Dimes 
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Invest  in 

the 
United 
States  of 
America. 


Almost  200  years 
at  the  same  location. 


The  U.S.A. 's  been  in 
business  a  long  time.  So 
it's  pretty  solid. 

And  that's  what  makes 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds  such 
a  reliable  and  sure  way 
to  build  a  nest  egg. 

Bonds  are  completely 
safe,  too.  Lost,  stolen, 
burned.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference. Your  Bonds  will 
be  replaced  if  anything 
happens  to  them. 

Why  not  turn  a  few 
green  dollars  into  some 
blue  chip  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds?  Join  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan  where  you 
work  or  buy  Bonds  at 
your  bank. 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 
They're  a  solid  way  to 
save. 


Now  E  Bonds  pay  5'!%  interest  when  held  to 
maturity  of  5  years,  10  months  (4"  the  first 
year).  Bonds  are  replaced  if  lost,  stolen,  or 
destroyed.  When  needed  they  can  be  cashed 
at  your  bank.  Interest  is  not  subject  to  state 
or  local  income  taxes,  and  federal  tax  may 
be  deferred  until  redemption. 

Take  stock  in  America. 

Bonds  are  a  safe  way  to  save. 


THE  NADER  REPORT  ON  VIETNAM  VETERANS— A  REVIEW 

 (Continued  from  page  39)  


welcome  to  themselves — in  Legion  Posts. 

Nobody  had  a  worse  homecoming 
than  the  older  patients  of  the  VA"s 
"nursing  home  mentality"  of  today — the 
WW  I  veterans.  The  Nader  report  com- 
plains that  the  VA  does  not  dispense 
enough  "sympathy"  along  with  its  care 
and  benefits  to  Vietnam  veterans.  Back 
in  1919,  the  WWl  veterans  would  gladly 
have  passed  up  the  sympathy  if  they 
could  have  gotten  the  care  and  benefits. 
They  came  home  to  nothing.  Not  even 
hospital  care  for  the  service  disabled. 
No  VA  programs,  no  VA.  no  GI  Bill. 
They  were,  in  large  numbers,  totally 
destitute  and — after  the  first  parades  up 
5th  Avenue — almost  unwelcome.  When 
they  asked  for  help  they  were  called 
"greedy  "  The  Governor  of  Vermont  said 
he  didn't  want  any  of  them  coming  to 
his  state  looking  for  work.  By  the  thou- 
sands the  "conquerine  heroes"  were 
called  "bums."  Suicides  were  numerous 
among  them.  It  was  out  of  their  suffer- 
ings that  the  GI  Bill  for  WW2  was 
tailored,  and  pushed  through  by  them 
to  spare  their  sons  what  they'd  sutTered. 
Kicked  from  pillar  to  post  by  govern- 
ment agencies  and  directed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  private  charity,  viewed  with 
the  same  inhumanity  Nader  shows  them 
now  in  their  old  age,  they  united  and 
fought  with  enough  power  to  create  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  guarantee 
that  some  agency  should  be  responsible 
for  their  needs. 

The  Nader  report  befriends  Vietnam 
veterans  by  proposing  that  we  destroy 
the  veterans'  own  agency  that  was  cre- 
ated by  older  veterans  and  handed  down 
intact  to  younger  veterans  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  dissolve  it  or  make  it  a  general 
welfare  agency  in  every  decade  since. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  Nader  report  is  made  up  of  inter- 


views with  Vietnam  veterans,  in  which 
they  describe  in  their  own  words  just 
what  it  was  like  in  combat  and  just  what 
it  was  like  to  come  home  and  to  be 
hospitalized.  It  makes  fascinating  and 
sympathetic  reading.  It  has  all  the  mud 
and  grime  and  grim  hanging  on  for  sur- 
vival and  charging  up  Hill  56  that  all 
combat  has;  and  all  the  exasperation, 
loneliness  and  bewilderment  that  all  hos- 
pitalization has. 

The  Nader  staff  cannot  conceal  that 
they  think  this  is  all  something  new  and 
special.  They  use  these  realistic  inter- 
views to  sell  their  pitch,  that  between 
younger  veterans  and  older  veterans 
there  is  no  experience  in  common — that 
Vietnam  was  a  different  experience  re- 
quiring different  responses.  In  his  pref- 
ace, Mr.  Nader  stakes  the  whole  report 
on  this  notion. 

But  any  combat  veteran  of  any  war 
who  reads  it  will  get  the  message  to 
which  the  Nader  staff  is  immune.  It  is  all 
in  common.  The  accounts  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans  in  the  Nader  report  could  have 
come,  in  almost  the  same  language,  from 
veterans  of  San  Juan  Hill  or  the  Marne 
or  the  Argonne  or  Normandy  or  Oki- 
nawa or  Bastogne  or  Bataan  or  Pusan  or 
the  Yalu.  The  general  experience  was  the 
same,  only  the  detail  changed. 

The  report  tries  to  tell  veterans  that 
they  are  not  brothers.  Its  most  powerful 
passages  prove  that  they  are — that  they, 
and  only  they,  really  know  what  war  is 
like  and  what  it  does  to  men — whether 
they  are  now  20  or  80,  whether  they 
were  on  their  bellies  in  the  dirt  and  death 
at  Chateau-Thierry,  Omaha  Beach,  In- 
chon or  Quang  Tri.  They  all  earned 
something  better  than  to  be  phased  into 
the  great,  amorphous  welfare  state,  cast 
out  in  their  old  age  or  given  "points"  as 
veterans  to  be  reduced  each  year,  end 
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CATCH  MORE  FISH, 
BIGGER  FISH  OR 
YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 


W 


ACTION  LURE  swims,  dives,  flops  like  a  crippled  minnow! 
Buzzes  like  a  dying  insect!  Drives  pan  fish,  game  fish, 
salt  water  fish  into  a  frenzy!  Gets  savage  bites  that 
simply  can't  pull  loose  from  your  hook! 


Completely  under  its  own  power,  ACTION  LURE  swims  and  dives  like  a  live 
darting  minnow,  then  returns  to  the  surface  to  dive  again  and  again,  even 
on  a  slack  line!  Dives  down  deep  where  the  big  ones  see  its  free  swimming 
action,  hear  its  buzzing  sound,  and  bite  savagely  without  fear  or  hesitation. 

Swims  &  dives  to  15  feet!  No  tugging,  no  pulling! 

ACTION  LURE  swims  by  itself  without  being  pulled,  down  to  15  feet  for  up 
to  one  hour  or  more,  with  a  slow,  erratic  maimed-minnow  motion  that  no 
fresh  or  salt  water  fish  can  resist.  And  all  the  time  it  sends  out  its  enticing 
buzzing  insect  sound  to  attract  fish  from  yards  away!  Hauls  in  trophy-size 
big-mouthed  bass,  small-mouthed  bass,  pike,  pickerel,  perch,  walleye,  dog- 
fish, catfish,  trout,  and  every  other  conceivably  type  of  pan  fish,  game  fish, 
and  salt  water  fish! 

Works  like  magic  even  when 
others  fail  completely! 

You'll  haul  in  limit  catches  when  others 
aren't  even  getting  a  nibble,  in  lakes,  rivers, 
streams,  oceans,  wherever  you  fish!  Just 
picture  your  self-propelled  ACTION  LURE 
slashing  through  the  water  in  brilliant  reds, 
whites  &  yellows,  only  2"  long  yet  carrying 
enough  fuel  to  cut  through  the  water  for  as  much  as  one  full  hour  with  a 
single  load!  All  you  do  is  snap  open  the  fuel  chamber,  drop  in  two  pellets 
of  fuel.  Takes  less  than  60  seconds;  you  don't  even  dirty  your  hands!  Then 
simply  cast  or  lower  ACTION  LURE  into  fresh  or  salt  water,  and  get  set  for 
the  fishing  thrill  of  your  life! 

World's  first  self-propelled  lure! 

ACTION  LURE  frees  you  forever  from  the  filthy  tasks  of  digging  for  worms 
&  crawlers,  catching  frogs,  or  paying  50c  to  $1  for  a  bucket  of  minnows 
that  die  on  you  before  you  can  even  get  them  into  your  boat!  It  frees  you 
forever  from  paying  $4  or  even  $5  for  those  fancy  "Dead-as-a-Duck"  lures 
that  only  work  when  you  tow  them!  You  have  nothing  to  lose!  Fish  with 
ACTION  LURE  for  30  days  entirely  at  our  risk!  You  receive  ACTION  LURE 
plus  enough  fuel  to  last  up  to  a  full  year,  together  with  complete  instruc- 
tions. Four  "alluring"  colors:  red,  green,  purple,  yellow.  Order  all  four  and 
save! 

Action  Lure-$2.99  ea.,  2  for  $5.50  SPECIAL-four  Action 
Lures  (one  of  each  color)— only  $9.99. 


ACTION  LURE 
GUARANTEE 

ACTION  LURE  is  guaran- 
teed to  catch  more  fish 
and  bigger  fish  in  every 
kind  of  water,  in  every 
l(Ind  of  weather.  If  you 
are  not  completely  satis- 
fied in  every  respect,  re- 
turn ACTION  LURE  with- 
in 30  days  for  complete 
refund. 


25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.AK-8E,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 
Serving  iSatisfied  Customers 
for  over  25  Years 

^ _  _  BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  ^  ^  , 
I  90-DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  Dept.AK-86 
25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 

Please  rush  the  following  on  full  money-back 
guarantee: 

□  One  Action  Lure  with  year's  supply  of  fuel 
—$2.99  plus  35c  postage. 

□  Save!  Two  Action  Lures  with  a  year's  sup- 
ply of  fuel-$5.50  plus  60c  postage. 

□  SAVE!  Four  Action  Lures,  one  each  color, 
each  with  year's  supply  of  fuel-$9.99  plus 
75c  postage. 

□  Please  Send  me  extra  Pellets  as  follows; 

□  1  pack  (50  pellets)  for  only  $1.00 

□  2  packs  (100  pellets)  for  only  $1.75 

□  6  packs  (300  pellets)  for  only  $4.98 

□  Check  or  □  M.O.  enclosed  for  total: 
$  (N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.) 

Name  (print)  . 

Add  ress  


City- 
state- 


-Zip- 


I©  Jay  Norris  Corp.,  1973 
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FREE  CATALOG! 

Tables,  Chairs,  Trucks 


MONROE 


Write  to: 

THE  MONROE  COMPANY 

269  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


Rubber  Stamp  Div., 


Need  more  money?  Earn  *60-$76 
aweek.  spare  time,  at  home  mak- 
ing rubberstamps  for  offices,  fac- 
tories, individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  prospects — ev- 
erywhere. Right  in  your  own  com- 
nity.  Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc.^ 
in  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  We 
furnish  everylhinn  and  help  finai*re  you.  at 
lesB  than  bank  rates.  Write  for  free  facts. 
No  fBlesman  will  call. 

1512  Jarvis,  Dept.  R-8-CF,  Chicago  60626 


FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors. 
WRITE  ,  .  .  Mcpherson,  inc 

BOX  15133  TAMPA,  FLA.  33614 


MARTINS  FLAGS 


*1> 


.       DISPLAYS  FOR 
*  ORGANIZATIONS- 


TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 

Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  for  1973. 

MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO..  FORT  DODGE.  IOWA  50501 


Train  For 
Your  Own 
PRESTIGE 
TAX 

^^y/y^    Men,  women  of  all  ages  earn  top 
Ulu            Psrt-lull  time  home-office 
■III       business.   No   Investment!  No 
lllll      boo)(l(eeping  or  accounting 
M/JJ      needed.  Earn  $10-$1S  hourly 
^»\Y\      doing  tax  returns.  Year  'round 
nil       payroll  tax  service  pays  $10-$50 
llll       monthly  per  client.  We  train 
\IIU     you,  help  you  start  quickly.  FREE 
booklet.  No  salesman  will  call. 

National  Tai  Training  School,  Monsey.  itnd,  N.V.  10952 

m 

ES 

s 

Accredited  Member  IMHSC,  Apprvd  for  Vet  Trng. 

LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Train  quicklv   in  8  short  weeks  at  Toledo 
for  m  bright  future  with  security  in  the  vital 
meat  buflinese.   Bin   pay.    full-time  joba— 
k       HAVE  A  PROFITABLE  MARKET  OFYOUB 
OWN  1  Time  payment  plan  available.  Diplo- 
''"X  ma  (tiven.  Job   help.    Thouaanda  of  buc- 
™*  ceasful  graduates.  OUR  60th  YEAR!  Send 
ew   illustrated  FREE  cataloE.      No  obliKation. 
rt  No.  0I97T 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-(17,  Toledo.  Ohio  43G04 


biK 


THE  LEGAL  RED  REVOLUTION  IN  CHILE 

  (Continued  from  page  10)  


The  middle  class  protest  gave  Allende 
a  chance  to  involve  the  military  on  his 
side.  He  imposed  a  curfew  and  asked 
the  army  to  help  enforce  it  with  police 
duty.  Army  commander  Gen.  Carlos 
Prats,  Allende's  appointee,  agreed  to 
provide  it,  and  the  general  also  called  in 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Democratic  op- 
position to  urge  them  to  cooperate  to 
avoid  civil  war. 

All  of  these  separate  events,  and  those 
that  followed,  were  part  of  a  bigger 


La  Papelera,  the  business  combine  that 
furnishes  80%  of  paper  for  magazines 
and  newspapers  in  Chile.  Not  enough  of 
the  16,000  stockholders  would  sell.  The 
government  then  tried  to  stir  up  trouble 
among  La  Papelera's  employees,  but 
couldn't  get  enough  of  them  to  go  along 
with  disruptive  tactics.  Next,  Allende  ap- 
plied financial  pressure.  He  refused  to 
let  La  Papelera  hike  prices  as  its  costs 
spiraled  under  Allende's  inflation,  and 
it  was  soon  losing  money  hand  over  first. 


"He's  taken  up  yoga  but  he  hates  to  miss  the  ball  games!' 
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game.  In  March  of  1973,  five  months  off, 
congressional  elections  were  due.  It 
would  take  only  one  or  two  more  anti- 
Allende  senators  to  provide  the  two- 
thirds  vote  that  could  impeach  him.  No 
doubt,  the  middle  class  protest  sought  to 
solidify  the  opposition  and  bring  out  the 
votes  needed  to  repudiate  the  regime, 
and  was  by  no  means  an  attempt  to  bring 
on  civil  war. 

Allende,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
changing  the  political  structure  of  Chile 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  weakening  the 
opposition  by  every  possible  means.  The 
looming  March  elections  were  everything 
to  both  sides.  Short  of  seizing  the  opposi- 
tion press  Russian-style.  Allende  had 
been  busy  strangling  it  with  economics 
and  government  power. 

As  businesses  were  nationalized,  their 
advertising  budgets  went  into  pro-gov- 
ernment newspapers.  Opposition  papers 
lost  ad  budgets  as  punishment  for  un- 
favorable stories. 

Allende  attempted  to  nationalize  the 
paper  and  newsprint  industries.  In  the 
middle  of  last  fall's  troubles,  the  gov- 
ernment tried  to  buy  majority  control  of 


It  was  only  saved  from  bankruptcy  as 
part  of  a  package  that  settled  the  Oc- 
tober strike — which  was  chiefly  a  truce 
engineered  by  the  army  while  all  sides 
awaited  the  March  elections. 

On  the  eve  of  a  vital  election,  the 
Chilean  press  learned  that  overeager  op- 
position to  the  government  could  bring 
on  economic  ruin  and  material  starva- 
tion, without  any  outright  takeover. 
Many  of  the  opposition  had  left  the  coun- 
try. The  livelihood  of  others  was  under 
Allende's  thumb  because  he'd  taken  over 
their  firms. 

Allende  appears  to  have  judged  by 
October  that  the  opposition  was  suffi- 
ciently disorganized  and  intimidated  as 
a  political  force.  It  was  time  to  draw 
back  a  little  and  hold  things  together 
while  awaiting  the  March  4  elections. 
He  made  numerous  concessions  to  the 
truck  owners,  bus  owners,  private  busi- 
nesses and  small  shopkeepers.  As  flare- 
ups  continued,  he  adopted  the  policy 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  calm 
down  and  await  the  elections.  He  per- 
suaded the  army  of  this,  and  for  the  first 
time  installed  high  military  officers  in 
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in  his  cabinet  and  other  high  posts. 

General  Prats  became  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  in  charge  of  internal  safety  and 
security.  The  navy  got  Admiral  Daniel 
Arellano  as  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
Air  Force  Gen.  Claudio  Sepulveda  took 
over  as  Minister  of  Mining. 

The  leftist  hotheads  complained  that 
this  was  a  step  backward,  but  most  other 
observers  saw  it  as  both  a  short-range 
victory  to  preserve  order  until  the  elec- 
tions and  the  beginning  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  military  and  the  AUende  re- 
gime. Allende  is  the  only  communist  to 
take  over  a  country  without  an  armed 
force  of  his  own.  General  Prats  was  then, 
and  is  now,  being  touted  as  a  leading 
presidential  candidate  in  1976,  when 
Allende  cannot  succeed  himself  under 
existing  Chilean  law. 

General  Prats,  last  Nov.  5,  told  the 
strikers  to  return  to  work  or  face  severe 
penalties.  He  promised  to  deal  with  spe- 


"You'll  never  get  any  money  from  the 
tooth  fairy!  The  orthodontist  wired 
your  teeth  so  you  can't  lose  any!" 
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cific  grievances.  On  Nov.  6,  the  strike 
ended  after  costing  Chile  about  $150 
million.  During  the  interim  until  the 
congressional  elections,  the  threat  of 
martial  law  hung  over  every  province  of 
Chile  in  which  disturbances  might  have 
erupted. 

During  and  after  the  nationwide  pro- 
tests, Allende  continued  to  be  the  strong 
man.  He  used  the  strikes  as  an  excuse  to 
nationalize  a  $32  million  facility  of  the 
Dow  Chemical  company,  and  temporari- 
ly took  over  radio  stations  during  the 
disturbances,  to  broadcast  only  govern- 
ment news. 

Allende  didn't  need  much  of  a  victory 
in  March.  In  terms  of  "popular  unity" 
he  lost  hands  down.  His  candidates  lost 
the  popular  vote,  faring  better  than  in 
1970  and  worse  than  in  the  local  elec- 


tions of  1971.  For  all  the  intimidation, 
the  opposition  mustered  54.7%,  while 
Allende's  parties  garnered  43.4% . 

The  legislature  remained  heavily 
against  him,  but  he  actually  gained  a  few 
seats  in  the  congress.  With  that,  all 
threats  of  a  two-thirds  impeachment 
vote  in  the  Senate  vanished  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  term  in  office.  He  now 
has  three  more  years  to  continue  his 
policies. 

Short  of  a  counterrevolution,  there  is 
no  internal  force  to  restrain  this  "Popular 
Unity"  leader — who  has  never  had  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  his  people — 
from  completing  his  legal  revolution  be- 
tween now  and  1976.  With  three  more 
years  ahead  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any 
democratic  opposition  can  effectively 
survive  his  use  of  the  executive  power 
under  constitutional  government  to  make 
it  voiceless  and  powerless.  He  starts  his 
second  three  years  with  an  influence  with 
the  military  which  he  lacked  in  1970. 

With  Allende  firmly  in  control,  the 
two  generals  and  the  admiral  left  his 
cabinet  a  few  weeks  after  the  March 
elections  and  returned  to  duty,  amidst 
more  talk  of  General  Prats  for  president 
in  1976. 

The  remaining  threat  Allende  faces  is 
not  directly  political.  It  lies  in  the  eco- 
nomic deterioration  of  Chile's  position 


under  his  policies  at  home  and  abroad. 

Kennecott  Copper  went  to  various 
foreign  courts  last  fall  to  sue  for  con- 
fiscation of  all  Chilean  copper  then  on 
the  high  seas  or  in  European  ports.  Ken- 
necott's  lawyers  argued  that  the  com- 
pany was  entitled  to  compensation  for 
its  seized  properties  and  that  Chile  had 
refused  to  pay.  The  legal  action  efi'ective- 
ly  delayed  copper  sales  and  cut  even 
further  into  Allende's  depleted  foreign 
exchange. 

The  copper  crisis  also  cut  ofT  what 
trickle  of  foreign  loans  was  still  coming 
in.  Foreign  banks  refused  him  even 
pocket  money.  Nor  would  they  allow 
him  to  mortgage  future  copper  ship- 
ments as  they  had  in  the  past.  The  World 
Bank  and  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank 
stopped  lending  him  money  too  because 
of  the  nationalization  battle. 

Last  November,  Allende  left  General 
Prats  in  charge  and  made  a  1 2-day  swing 
of  Mexico,  Cuba,  Russia  and  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  U.N.  he  gave  a  speech  whose 
indiscriminate  charges  of  an  interna- 
tional conspiracy  against  Chile's  econ- 
omy even  raised  hackles  among  the  lib- 
eral news  media.  It  further  alienated  the 
financial  community  that  might  have 
helped  bail  him  out  of  his  fiscal  panic. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


WAISTAWAY™ 

Helps  Trim 
Stomach  Bulges 
the  scientific  way 

  Reducing  bells  may  come  and 

belts  may  go,  but  our  WAIST  AWAY  belt  that  started 
it  all.  continues  to  trim  bulging  waistlines  long  after 
the  imitators  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  That's  be- 
cause the  WAIST  AWAY  method  is  a  basically  sound, 
scientific  method  that  works  for  everyone.  The  WAIST- 
AWAY belt  was  the  first  with  the  tested  and  proved 
reducing  principle  that  athletes  have  used  suc- 
cessfully for  years. 

It  took  a  champion  athlete  to  develop  the  WAIST- 
AWAY Belt.  Athletes  in  training  have  used  rubber 
"sweat  suits"  to  lose  bulk  fast.  All  that  was  needed 
was  to  find  a  way  to  concentrate  the  -body's  heating 
effect  on  the  area  bulging  with  fat. 

All  belts  are  not  the  same 

All  "reducing  belts  "  are  not  made  with  the  same 
materials  and  design  as  the  WAIST  AWAY.  Some 
imitate,  but  none  can  duplicate  the  original  WAIST- 
AWAY design.  Note  these  important  differences: 

WAIST-AWAY  is  made  of  the  same  soft,  rubber- 
like composition  that  the  athletes  use.  This  is  the 
most  elfective  material  to  make  your  body  heat  sweat 
away  the  excess  moisture  that  adds  to  bulky  fai. 
And  it's  the  mnst  comfortable  to  wear  next  to  yoi/r 
body.  Not  a  cheap  elastic  or  cloth. 

Reduces  —  doesn't  just  hold  in 

Some  belts  just  hold  you  in  like  a  corset  while  you 
wear  them.  Waist-Away  Belt  plus  our  exercise  pro- 
gram actually  trims  down  the  bulge;  doesn't  just 
squeeze  it  in. 

WAIST-AWAY's  special  construction  creates  a 
soothing  massage  effect  that  relieves  back  and  waist 
tensions.  The  heating  effect  developed  by  WAIST- 
AWAY helps  ease  backache  and  stiffness. 

The  WAIST  AWAY  Belt  works  on  a  simple,  scien- 
tific principle,  with  no  gimmicks.  You  don't  have  to 
wear  cumbersome  weights.  WAIST  AWAY  is  perfectly 
safe.  There  are  no  vibrating  devices  in  WAIST-AWAY. 
Do  the  Waist-Away  exercise,  then  you  do  whatever 


you  wish  while  you  wear  it;  do  housework,  jog,  or 
ji/jt  sit  and  watch  TV. 

Entertainers  have  found  the  WAIST  AWAY  a  won- 
derful help.  Athletes,  businessmen,  housewives  and 
career  girls  have  enjoyed  those  benefits,  too. 

10-Day  Money-back  Guarante  . 

Whatever  method  of  reducing  you  have  tried  with- 
out success,  don't  give  up.  Order  a  WAIST  AWAY  belt 
today  on  our  money-back  guarantee.  You  risk  nothing. 


VIBRA  SALES  INC. 

Dept.  1-AL,  509  Fiftti  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

Send  me  the  following  belli  {indicate  quantity): 

 men's  WAIST  AWAY  Belts  (waist 

measurement         ")        at  $9.95    $ 

 women's  WAIST  AWAY  Belts  (waist 

measurement   ,  .    ")        at  $9.95  $ 
Total  Price  $ 
N.Y.  state  residents  add  local  sales  tax 
(New  York  City  7%)  $ 
(No.  C.O.D.)  I  enclose 

□  check        □  money  order  for  $ 

NAME  .  

STREET.  

CITY  STATE  ZIP  
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FOR  PERMANENT 

^  FUND  RAISING 

Easy  way  to  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
because  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGO! 
Tfiousonds  of  Organizations  are  making  up  to 
$500.00  per  week  using'  BINGO  KING"  supplies 
and  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  for  fREE  catalog 
and  details  on  raising  money  for  your  Organiza- 
L  tion. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

DEPT.  853,  BOX  178,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 
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Huge  savings  on  tiny,  all-in- 
the  ear,  behind  the  ear,  eye- 
glass and  body  models.  New 
space  age  models  are  so  tiny 
and  well  concealed  your  clos- 
est friends  may  never  even 
notice.  FREE  HOME  TRIAL. 
Low  as  $10  monthly.  Money 
back  guarantee.  If  your  doctor 
recommends  you  use  a  hearing 
aid,  ask  him  about  Prestige  aids. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  confidential  booklet. 
PRESTIGE,  Dept.  D-91,  Box  10947,  Houston,  Tex.  77018. 


SELL  new  lifetime.  Golden  Melal 
Social  Security  Plates  in  spore  lime  for 
BIG  PROFITS.  Millions  wailing  to  buy. 
No  investment  or  obligation  whatsoever. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SALES  KIT  NOW.' 

RUSSELL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

MAURY  COUNTY  SHOPPING  CENTER 
DEPT.  A34  COLUMBIA,  TENN.  38401 


DIIMDC        BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE 
rUIVllO   Drain  •  Irrigate  . •"Circulate  •  Spray 


Heavy  duty  ball  bearing  pump.  All  metal,  rust- 
proof Type  XB.  Stainless  shaft.  Use  V4  HP  or 
_  larger.  1  HP  1,200  GPH  60'  higti  or  3,000 
ri.  _GPH  25-  well.  5,200  GPH  max.  VA"  in; 
1"  out.  Belt  or  direct  drive.  $14.95 
Type  P  won't  rust  or  clog.  Bronze  bear- 
ing. To  2.400  GPH.  1"  in;  W  out.  $9.95 
P'pd  cash  with  order.  Money  back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  Box  21  Belle  Mead  N  J  08502 
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In  Moscow,  he  called  Russia  Chile's 
"big  brother"  and  said  "we  rely  on  your 
love,  on  you — pioneers  in  the  construc- 
tion of  socialism."  He  got  little  more 
than  love.  President  Podgorny  called 
Allende  "comrade"  and  praised  Chile's 
achievements.  But  he  didn't  mention 
money,  beyond  vague  talk  about  aid  to 
minor  projects  such  as  fisheries.  All  told, 
Russia  has  only  lent  the  Allende  govern- 
ment $50  million. 

Returning  home  empty-handed,  Al- 


result  in  fresh,  massive  disorders  and  a 
Chilean  blood  bath  whose  result  could 
go  any  old  way. 

2.  An  army  takeover  will  make  Al- 
lende a  virtual  prisoner  if  it  does  not 
actually  oust  him,  and  return  to  a  more 
conservative  government  that  mends  its 
fences  with  the  United  States  and  other 
western  nations.  There  are  generals  who 
are  willing  to  side  with  the  Christian 
Democrats,  whichever  way  General  Prats 
prefers. 


"Has  anybody  turned  in  a  blonde  modacrylic  stretch  wig?' 


TUB  AMEltlCAN  I  KGION  M.\G.\ZINE 


Icnde  rationed  food  on  Jan.  13  and 
brought  in  more  high-ranking  officers  to 
help  run  the  newly  created  food  bu- 
reaucracy and  distribution  system.  The 
situation  did  not  improve  much  as  a  re- 
sult. Shortages  grew  worse,  the  black 
market  flourished,  inflation  roared  on 
unchecked.  On  March  4,  Allende  sur- 
vived the  elections  only  because  he 
needed  no  majority. 

By  May  1973.  the  news  from  Chile 
was  that  of  a  deepening  economic  crisis. 

What  will  happen  in  the  next  three 
years  depends  on  whose  guess  you  listen 
to.  Here  are  some  of  the  speculations: 

I .  The  polarization  of  class  against 
class,  under  a  worsening  economy,  will 


FIND  BURIED  TREASURE 

Find  buried  gold,  silver,  coins,  treasures  with  powerful  new 
electronic  detector.  Most  powerful  made.  Ultra  sensitive. 
Penetrates  deep_into  earth.  Works  through  mud,  beach 
sand,  rock,  wood,  etc.  Signals 
when  object  is  detected. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog,  treasure  hunting  tips  and  5  POWERFUL 
unusual  souvenir  coin.  MODELS 
RELCO  Dept.  D-199      Box  10839,  Houston,  Tex.  77018 


3.  An  austerity  program  will  be  im- 
posed, with  the  army  helping  Allende 
to  enforce  it,  ending  in  a  secure  but  bleak 
militarily-supported  socialist  nation  typi- 
cal of  other  communist  lands. 

4.  An  extreme  leftist  coup  will  en- 
force massive  socialization  even  more, 
no  matter  the  cost  to  the  economy  and 
internal  peace. 

Chile  was  once  a  fairly  predictable 
nation,  with  a  stable  government  that 
was  making  social  progress  under  a 
strong  democratic  tradition.  Allende  has 
already  so  permanently  altered  the  fabric 
of  the  nation  that  it  will  never  be  the 
same.  So,  right  now,  almost  any  old  pre- 
diction is  as  good  as  any  other.  Today, 
the  country  stands  as  an  extreme  example 
of  what  can  happen  to  a  democracy 
whose  politics  embrace  so  many  parties 
that  nobody  has  a  majority.       the  end 


NONMEMBER  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION 
Give  your  non-Legionnaire  friends  a 
one-year  gift  subscription  to  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine.  For  each  sub- 
scription, send  name,  address  and  ZIP 
number  along  with  $2  check  or  money 
order  to:  Circulation  Dept.,  P.  O.  Box 
1954,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  46206.  $1  ad- 
ditional outside  U.S.  limits. 
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of  scouts  ahead — among  them  his  de- 
tachment of  Virginia  riflemen.  The  army 
plodded  forward,  dragging  its  artillery 
through  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Che- 
mung River  and  cursing  all  the  while. 

Up  ahead,  they  were  awaited  by  Major 
John  Butler  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
Tory  rangers  and  perhaps  a  thousand 
Indians  under  Joseph  Brant  and  another 
famous  Iroquois  warrior.  Cornplanter. 
On  this  occasion,  because  their  villages 
were  threatened,  the  Indians  wanted  to 
meet  the  foe  in  frontal  warfare  despite 
their  usual  hatred  of  such  tactics. 

For  the  last  few  days,  Butler  and  Brant 
had  urged  them  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle, 
and  instead  harass  the  Continentals,  pick  off 
stragglers,  hit  them  when  they  were  at  a 
disadvantage.  But  the  Indians  wanted  to 
stop  Sullivan  before  he  destroyed  one  more 
Iroquois  village. 

Brant  and  Butler  gave  in  and  prepared 
the  best  possible  ambush.  They  built  breast- 
works along  the  path  to  Newtown,  the  next 
Iroquois  village  in  Sullivan's  path.  It  was 
hilly  country — the  area  of  today's  Elmira — 
and  the  Indians  had  taken  up  positions  on 
the  hill  to  the  north  to  prevent  any  Con- 
tinental flanking  movement. 

Sullivan  knew  something  was  afoot. 
Campfires  had  been  spotted  the  night  be- 
fore. Scouts  had  reported  the  sound  of  axes. 
Around  midday,  Aug.  29,  the  Virginia 
scouts  saw  breastworks  through  the  bushes. 
One  of  them  climbed  a  tree  and  saw  exactly 
how  Brant  and  Butler's  forces  were  laid  out. 
The  Continental  Army  ground  to  a  halt 
while  Sullivan  conferred  with  his  generals. 
They  decided  on  a  frontal  bombardment 
with  the  artillery,  and  a  simultaneous,  large- 
scale  flanking  movement. 

Major  Butler  went  to  the  Indians  holding 
the  flank  most  likely  to  be  attacked  and 
tried  to  get  them  to  shift  position,  to  tietter 
handle  the  attack.  They  refused.  They  still 
wanted  to  meet  the  enemy  head  on. 

Sullivan's  flanking  movement  began 
and  the  Americans  opened  up  with 
the  first  heavy  artillery  fire  most  of  the 
Indians  had  ever  seen.  Solid  shot  poured 
into  the  defenders'  position,  while  ex- 
ploding canister  rained  grapeshot  and 
iron  spikes  on  them.  Many  of  the  can- 
isters burst  behind  the  Indians,  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  enemy  was  attacking 
from  both  the  front  and  the  rear.  After 
about  a  half  hour,  the  Indians  had  had 
their  fill  of  "modern"  warfare.  They  ran. 

While  Brant  and  Butler  did  their  best 
to  halt  the  fleeing  troops,  Sullivan's  flank- 
ing movement  was  spotted.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  defenders  pulled  out  and 
barely  escaped  encirclement.  The  army 
gave  chase  for  about  three  miles,  through 
a  swamp.  Then  it  gave  up. 

Newtown  was  the  last  pitched  battle  of 
the  Iroquois  against  Continental  troops. 
The  cannons  had  frightened  them  so 
much  that,  during  the  rest  of  Sullivan's 
advance  and  return,  the  Iroquois  hardly 
even  engaged  in  any  sniping.  Sullivan 


lost  only  three  men  dead  in  the  process, 
while  the  other  side  lost  22  Tory  rangers 
and  perhaps  50  Indians.  Practically  no 
prisoners  were  taken,  then  or  ever. 

By  Aug.  31,  the  Sullivan  army  came 
to  a  deserted  Indian  village  on  the  site 
of  present-day  Elmira.  The  soldiers  de- 
stroyed some  of  the  best  corn  they'd  ever 
seen.  The  stalks,  some  wrote  in  their 
dairies,  were  as  high  as  1 6  to  18  feet  and 
some  ears  were  18  inches  long. 

A  small  party  was  left  behind  to  build 
a  fort  at  Elmira. 

By  Sept.  1 ,  the  army  had  reached  the 
southern  tip  of  Seneca  Lake,  near  pres- 
ent-day Watkins  Glen.  Here  they  found 
Catherine's  Town,  or  Chequegue.  named 
after  its  half-breed  Indian  queen,  a  sister 
of  Queen  Esther.  It,  too,  was  deserted. 
They  burned  the  village  and  its  crop- 
lands. But  they  were  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  the  land's  beauty  and  fertility. 
"The  land  was  the  Best  that  Ever  I  see," 
wrote  one  soldier.  Others  wrote  that  this 
is  where  they'd  like  to  settle,  once  the 
fighting  was  over.  (A  year  earlier.  Ben 
Franklin  sadly  predicted  in  Paris  that  the 
Iroquois'  alignment  with  the  English 
would  cost  them  their  homeland.) 

The  march  continued  up  the  east  side 
of  Seneca  Lake.  By  Sept.  5.  the  expedi- 


tion had  reached  another  major  Seneca 
town.  Kendaia,  or  Appleville,  a  village 
of  about  20  well-constructed  houses. 
They  burned  the  village  and  mile  after 
mile  of  apple  and  peach  orchards.  But 
they  saw  no  Indians. 

On  Sept.  7.  the  Army  arrived  at  Kanade- 
saga.  the  Seneca  "castle,"  a  village  of  70  or 
80  houses  that  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
It  stood  on  a  hill  just  northwest  of  present- 
day  Geneva,  at  the  northern  tip  of  Seneca 
Lake.  Kanadesaga  was  the  most  impressive 
Indian  village  the  Sullivan  expedition  had 
yet  uncovered.  The  houses  were  well  built, 
the  cropland  was  loaded.  One  soldier  re- 
ported finding  ""corn,  beans,  peas,  squashes, 
potatoes,  Inions,  turnips,  cabbage,  cow- 
cumber,  watermilions,  carrots  and  parsnips, 
&c."  The  only  human  there  was  a  three-  or 
four-year-old  white  boy,  whose  parentage 
was  never  discovered.  The  army  spent  two 
days  destroying  the  village  and  the  crops — 
after  loading  its  own  provision  wagons. 

Now  Sullivan  paused.  None  of  the 
Oneida  guides  knew  anything  about  the 
territory  to  the  west,  the  Seneca  heart- 
land. Finally,  he  decided  to  continue 
west  into  the  unknown — at  least  to  the 
Genesee  River.  50  miles  away,  which 
flows  north  to  Rochester. 

At  the  northern  tip  of  Canandaigua 
Lake,  Sullivan  and  his  men  found  an- 
other major  Seneca  town.  Canandaigua. 
It.  too,  was  deserted,  and  full  of  good 
{Continued  on  page  46) 


If  you're  big  on 

Circus  side  shows,  you'll 

just  love  this  book. 

The  original  ANOMALIES  AND  CURIOSITIES 
OF  MEDICINE,  an  encyclopedia  of  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary cases  of  abnormalities  of  medicine  and 
surgery  was  first  published  in  1896. 

Today  it's  being  published  again  in  its  entirety 
—  295  illustrations,  968  pages  of  text.  Most  of  the 
photographs  in  this  book  were  too  frightening  to 
show;  and  we  sin-  ^  '  ■ 

cerely  did  not  want 
to  offend  anyone. 
But  without  a  doubt, 
this  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and 
fascinating  books 
we've  ever  come 
across. 

Never  has  one 
book  on  the  subject 
of  human  curiosi- 
ties contained  so 
much!  Abnormal 
pregnancies.  De- 
formities, Sexual 
abnormalities.  Hu- 
man monstrosities, 
Abnormal  skin 
growths  and  dis- 
eases. Perverted  ap- 
petites. Abnormal 
bone  developments, 
Contortionists. 
Such  famous  cases  of  human  abnormalities  as  the 
grotesque  '  Elephant-Man,"  the  green  "AUigator- 
Boy,"  the  "Elastic  Skin-Man,"  the  famous  "Siamese 
Twins,"  Eng  and  Chang,  plus  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  others. 

High  as  the  entertainment  value  of  this  book 
may  be,  it  is  really  a  very  serious  book.  It  was 
written  by  two  doctors,  giving  in-depth  medical  ex- 
planation of  each  abnormality  covered. 


"LIZZIE  BORDEN  TOOK  AN  AXE  AND 
GAVE  HER  MOTHER  40  WHACKS" 

"When  she  saw  what 
she  had  done,  she 
gave  her  father  41." 

This  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  of  fascinat- 
ing police  cases  of 
the  last  150  years  de- 
scribed in  A  Pictorial 
History  Of  Crime  by 
Julian  Symons — one  of 
the  world's  foremost 
authorities  on  crime. 

In  about  750  pictures  | 
and  80,000  words  of  text 
are  the  authenticated 

cases  of  Jesse  James,  I  

Jack  tlie  Ripper,  Bonnie  &  Clyde,  Sacco  &  Vanzetti, 
A1  Capone,  Dutch  Scliultz,  Dillinger,  Ma  Barlier, 
"Baby  Face"  Nelson, "Pretty  Boy"  Floyd,"Tlie  Scotts- 
boro  Boys,"  Leopold  and  Loeb,  Tlie  Lonely  Hearts 
Murders,  Caryl  Chessman,  Christine  Keeler,  The 
Assassination  of  JFK,  the  Great  Train  Robbery, 
plus  hundreds  more!  Even  includes  chapters  on  po- 
lice methods,  detection,  punishment,  and  corruption. 

This  hard  covered,  oversized  (8'/2"x  llVi"),  fas- 
cinating volume  is  only  $5.95  (plus  post,  and  hand.) 
and  is  sold  with  a  full  moneyback  guarantee.  Orig. 
pub.  at  $10.  Please  use  this  coupon  and  print  clearly. 


WARNING:  THIS  BOOK  IS  NOT  FOR  THE  SQUEAMISH! 


To  be  honest  with  you,  when  we  first  saw  this 
book,  everyone  at  the  office  (Broadway  Bookfinders) 
said,  "Ugh."  But  once  we  got  over  the  shock,  we 
couldn't  put  the  book  down.  Anyway,  we  felt  we 
had  to  include  this  book  in  our  catalog.  For  those 
who  enjoy  this  kind  of  reading  and  have  a  strong 
stomach,  you'll  find  this  book  fascinating,  unusual 
and  very  freaky! Only  $5.95.moneyback  guarantee. 


BROADWAY  BOOKFINDERS,  DEPT.  API 
1966  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10023 
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low. Each  book  is  only  $5.95  plus  60(  postage  and 
handling  and  is  sold  with  a  full  money-back  guar- 
antee. *Order  2  or  more  books  and  we'll  pay  post- 
age &  handling. 
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THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  IROQUOIS  LEAGUE 

  (Continued  from  page  45)  


houses — many  built  from  hewn  planks, 
with  some  chimneys.  The  army  burned 
it  to  the  groiuid.  along  with  the  surround- 
ing cropland.  The  march  dipped  slightly 
south,  to  Honeoye.  It.  too,  was  devas- 
tated, as  were  Conesus  and  Kanaghsaws. 

Meanwhile,  Major  Butler  and  Joseph 
Brant  did  their  best  to  rally  the  retreating 
Indians.  If  the  Continental  Army  con- 
tinued west,  it  would  have  to  cross  a 
quaking  bog  and  a  stream  at  the  southern 
tip  of  Conesus  Lake,  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  Cienesee.  No  doubt,  Sullivan  would 
build  a  causeway,  to  carry  his  supply 
wagons  and  artillery  across.  The  Iroquois 
and  the  Tory  rangers — a  force  of  ;ibout 
400  men — set  an  ambush  at  its  end. 

Sullivan  built  the  causeway,  as  ex- 
pected. BlU  he  sent  Lt.  Thomas  Boyd 
aheati  to  reconnoiter.  Boyd  had  notions 
of  being  a  hero.  He  took  25  men,  more 
than  he  needed,  with  the  private  idea  of 
engaging  any  Indians  he  might  meet. 
Along  his  way,  a  few  Indians  appeared 
before  his  party  and  ran.  Boyd's  men 
pursued — right  into  the  trap  set  for  the 
whole  army.  Only  four  of  them  came 
out  alive,  but  they  paid  for  Boyd's  folly 
by  revealing  the  ambush.  When  the  In- 
dians realized  that  the  trap  had  been 
sprung  prematurely,  they  toi>k  oil"  in  a 
body  for  Fort  Niagara,  50  miles  distant. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Genesee  the  ex- 
pedition destroyed  a  good-sized  Indian  vil- 
lage, and  on  Sept.  14,  it  found  the  Scnccas' 
"Genesee  castle,"  a  little  southwest  of  the 
present  university  town  of  Gcncseo,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river.  It  had  128  houses 
"mostly  very  large  and  elegant,"  with  many 
barns  and  mile  after  mile  of  well-cultivated 
farmhmd.  They  also  foimd  Boyd's  body  tied 
to  a  tree  and  hacked  to  bits. 

That  was  as  far  west  as  Sullivan  went. 
With  the  approach  of  winter  there  was  no 
hope  of  a  campaign  against  the  British  at 
Fori  Niagara  or  beyond. 

The  army  tinnetl  back  east  to  destroy 
villages  it  had  missed.  At  Kanadesaga,  Sulli- 
van sent  a  large  body  to  Cayuga  Lake.  They 
fanned  out  on  either  side,  burning  Cayuga 
villages  and  destroying  Cayuga  crops.  At 
Aurora,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  it  is 
said  that  1,500  peach  trees  were  destroyed. 
Some  men  continued  eastward,  destroying 
Mohawk  settlements.  The  main  body  went 
south,  and  the  raiders  rejoined  it  by  way 
of  present-day  Ithaca. 

While  Sullivan  headed  back,  Brodhead 
and  his  much  smaller  force  razed  eight 
Indian  towns  along  the  Allegheny  River 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  on  the 
way  north  and  burned  three  more  on  the 
way  back. 

LIKE  Sullivan  and  his  army,  Brod- 
I  head  was  imprcs.sed  by  the  Indians 
and  their  civilization.  "The  greatest  part 
of  the  Indian  houses,"  he  wrote  in  his 
journal,  "were  larger  than  common  and 
built  of  square  and  round  logs  and  frame 
work."  But  Brodhead  apparently  never 


budged  until  he  had  news  that  Sullivan 
had  driven  the  foe  west  of  the  Genesee, 
and  Washington  soon  dismissed  him. 

According  to  Colonel  Ganscvoort, 
who  led  the  detachment  that  raided  the 
Mohawk  villages,  "It  is  remarked  that 
the  Indians  live  much  better  than  most 
of  the  Mohawk  River  farmers,  their 
Houses  very  well  furnished  with  all  nec- 
essary Household  utensils,  great  plenty 
of  Grain,  several  Horses,  cows  and 
waggons." 

On  Sept.  24,  the  main  army  entered 


"It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
yesterday's  forecast  was  not  entirely 
accurate.  .  ." 

Tiif.  AAiijiiL  AN  I  f:r;io.\  magazine 


the  fort  that  had  been  built  at  Elmira 
in  its  absence  in  nothing  less  than  tri- 
umph. Forty  Indian  villages  had  been 
completely  destroyed,  along  with  what 
Sullivan  estimated  to  be  160,000  bushels 
of  corn  and  similar  quantities  of  other 
vegetables.  The  American  loss  was  less 
than  40  men  killed. 

The  four  pro-British  Iroquois  tribes  were 
all  but  homeless.  l"he  towns  of  their  de- 
pendent tribes  along  the  upper  Susquehanna 
and  its  tributaries  were  gone.  All  but  two 
of  the  larger  Seneca  towns  were  charred 
ruins.  The  only  other  Iroquois  towns  left 
untouched  were  those  of  the  friendly 
Oneidas  and  the  Tuscaroras. 

By  Sept.  21,  the  Iroquois  had  gathered 
at  Fort  Niagara,  the  French-built  British 
stronghold.  At  first,  more  than  5,000  In- 
dians— warriors,  women,  children  and  old 
men — camped  outside  the  fort,  all  of  them 
expecting  to  be  taken  care  of  in  repayment 
for  their  services  to  the  Crown. 

The  Niagara  commander.  Major  Butler, 
did  the  best  he  could  to  provide  for  them. 
He  got  food  and  supplies  from  Canada  and 
from  Detroit.  Among  other  things,  he  man- 
aged to  procure   10,000  gallons  of  rum, 


which  helped  to  keep  the  Indians  happy 
during  the  winter  of  1779-80 — one  of  the 
worst  in  memory.  Butler  also  did  his  best 
to  convince  them  to  return  to  their  villages 
and  rebuild,  this  time  perhaps  closer  to  Fort 
Niagara,  under  British  supervision  and  with 
British  help.  Many  took  his  advice,  but 
several  thousand  stayed  at  Niagara  through- 
out the  winter,  forcing  the  British  to  share 
with  them  their  own  meager  supplies.  This, 
of  course,  was  exactly  what  George  Wash- 
ington had  hoped  would  happen. 

But  one  of  Sullivan's  majors,  Jeremiah 
Fogg,  noted  in  his  diary,  "The  nests  have 
been  destroyed,  but  the  birds  are  still  on 
the  wing."  He  was  right. 

The  first  sign  of  renewed  Indian  trou- 
ble came  late  in  the  winter.  The  tribes 
were  homeless  but  thirsting  for  revenge. 
Brant  led  some  Tories  and  Indians  down 
from  Fort  Niagara  to  hit  the  Oneidas' 
settlements.  When  they  were  finished, 
the  Oneida  Indians  were  also  homeless, 
and  forced  to  live  as  refugees  in  Sche- 
nectady. When  warm  weather  came  in 
the  Spring  of  1780,  the  Iroquois  went  on 
the  warpath  as  never  before,  spurred  on 
by  hunger  and  revenge. 

By  July,  Guy  Johnson,  one  of  the 
British  commanders  at  Niagara,  was  able 
to  tell  his  superior  that  "The  number  of 
Men  of  the  Six  Nation  Confederacy  is 
about  1600,  about  1200  of  whom  are 
warriors,  and,  of  the  latter,  830  are  now 
on  service  against  the  frontiers  and  more 
in  readiness  to  follow  them,  which  far 
exceeds  what  has  ever  been  out  at  one 
time.  ..." 

BETWEEN  February  and  September 
1780,  about  330  Americans  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoner,  six  forts  and 
several  mills  were  destroyed,  over  700 
houses  and  barns  burned  and  nearly  700 
head  of  cattle  driven  off.  Great  stores  of 
grain  were  destroyed.  The  1780  raids 
devastated  settlements  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley  south  to  the  Catskills,  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers  and 
west  to  the  Ohio.  The  largest  raid  in- 
volved an  army  of  1,500  Tories  and 
Indians,  carrying  mortars.  It  marched 
unopposed  down  the  Schoharie  Valley 
to  the  Mohawk  and  then  down  the  Mo- 
hawk, burning  everything  in  its  path. 
Virtually  every  white  settlement  west  of 
Schenectady  was  destroyed.  By  the  year's 
end,  George  Clinton.  Governor  of  New 
York  and  a  brother  of  James  Clinton, 
co-commander  of  the  Sullivan  expedi- 
tion, was  near  desperation.  The  settlers 
had  begged  for  regular  soldiers  all  along, 
not  such  a  raid  as  Sullivan's  that  left 
them  defenseless  in  its  aftermath. 

The  year  1781  was  no  better  than  1780. 
Some  64  separate  war  parties  in  great  force 
again  laid  waste  to  the  frontiers.  Efforts  of 
local  militia  against  them  were  usually  out- 
gunned and  outnumbered — or  too  late. 

"We  are  now  arrived  at  the  year  1781," 
Clinton  wrote,  "deprived  of  a  great  Portion 
of  our  most  valuable  and  well  inhabited 
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Territory,  numbers  of  our  Citizens  have 
been  barbarously  butchered  by  the  ruthless 
Hand  of  Savages,  many  are  carried  away 
into  Captivity,  vast  numbers  entirely  ruined 
and  these  with  their  Families  become  a 
heavy  Burthen  to  the  distressed  Remainder 
.  .  .  We  are  not  in  a  Condition  to  raise 
troops  for  the  Defence  of  our  Frontier, 
and  if  we  were,  our  Exertions  for  the  com- 
mon cause  have  so  effectually  drained  and 
exhausted  us  that  we  should  not  have  it  in 
our  Power  to  pay  and  subsist  them.  .  .  .  " 

Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown 
on  Oct.  19,  1781,  and  everyone  but  the 
Iroquois  knew  that  just  about  ended  the 
war.  In  the  summer  of  1782,  they  were 
raiding  as  usual  against  such  targets  as 
Frankstown,  Hanastown  and  other  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  even  some 


Virginia  and  Kentucky  settlements. 

But  when  the  United  States  and 
Britain  signed  the  peace  treaty,  the 
homeless  Iroquois  could  only  come  to 
terms  as  vanquished  tribes  at  last.  On 
Oct.  22,  1784,  the  new  American  nation 
concluded  a  final  peace  with  the  Iroquois 
League  at  Fort  Stanwix.  It  ended  the 
Indian  attacks  and  Indian  ownership  of 
most  of  the  Iroquois  lands.  The  tribes 
were  split  up,  given  reservations.  Then, 
the  settlers  began  to  pour  in,  some  of 
them  the  same  soldiers  who'd  served  with 
Sullivan.  Perhaps  half  the  League's  peo- 
ple were  welcomed  into  Canada,  among 
them  Joseph  Brant. 

Today,  the  Iroquois  country  is  filled 
with  farms  and  cities.  Many  of  the  place 


names  still  recall  the  past,  including 
Horseheads,  N.Y.,  near  Elmira,  where 
the  Indians  arranged  a  strange  display 
of  the  skulls  of  horses  destroyed  there  by 
Sullivan.  Probably  most  modern  Iroquois 
are  of  mixed  blood,  but  they  survive  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever.  About  20,000 
live  in  several  reservations  in  New  York, 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  while  untold  thou- 
sands of  their  descendants  are  diffused  in 
the  general  populations  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  The  Iroquois  Council 
still  meets  regularly  in  Canada,  and  there 
are  empty  seats  at  the  table  for  Hiawatha 
and  Deganawidah.  But  the  League's 
former  glory  is  only  a  memory,  a  victim 
of  America's  war  for  independence. 

THE  END 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"Now  that  we're  married,  help  me  pin  this  on. 


lUE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGA/INE 


I  NEVER  QUITE  HIT  THE  TRAIL 
I  always  ask  for  a  gentle  horse 

Whenever  we  go  riding. 
The  wranglers  grin  and  say,  "Of  course," 

Then  have  great  fun  deciding 
Which  nag's  for  me;  and,  without  fail, 

They  give  me  one  so  dilly-dally 
That  while  others  ride  the  mountain  trail 

I  never  get  out  of  the  valley. 

[l  NNIE  SpRA^ 

WHAT'S  TO  LOSE? 
People  who  live  in  glass  iioiiscs  iniglil  as 
well  answer  the  doorbell. 

Li'cii.i.F.  S.  Harpfr 

WOMEN'S  AD-LIB 
Upon  graduating  from  a  karate  course 
they  had  taken  to  protect  themselves 
from  muggers,  a  group  of  young  ladies 
were  handed  motto  buttons  by  their 
smiling  instructor.  The  buttons  read: 
"Don't  maul  us — we'll  maul  you!" 

XORMAN  KfRRARI 

A  REFLECTION  ON  VINTAGES 

Years  (here  may  be. 
Both  rieh  and  plenty; 
Bnt  tlieie'll  never  be  enough 
Ol  one  and  twenty. 

Brooke  How  ard 

CREDIT  GAME 
When  it  comes  to  time  payments,  you 
have  to  get  money  up  before  you  can  get 
it  down. 

RoDCER  K.  Tenney 


DAD'S  GOT  A  SOLUTION 

A  teenage  girl  had  been  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  a  yoimg  GI 
in  the  Air  Force  through  a  Pen  Pal  Club,  and  she  was  beside  herself  with 
anxiety.  "I  promised  to  send  him  a  pin-up  picture  in  my  swim  suit,  and 
lie  doesn't  know  that  I'm  only  14,"  she  told  her  father.  "I  told  him  in  my 
letters  that  I  was  18,  but  when  he  sees  my  figure,  lie'll  think  I'm  just  a  kid." 

The  father  looketl  at  his  daughter's  still-maturing  ligiire  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  then  he  advised:  "Why  don't  you  just  have  a  snapshot  taken 
in  your  swim  suit  .  .  .  then  have  it  enlarged?" 

Dan  Bennett 


SIBLING  QUIBBLING 

Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  feasible 

To  raise  a  child  who  isn't  leasable? 

A  girl  who,  faced  with  brother's  jeers. 

Would  give  forth  smiles  instead  of  tears. 

A  boy  whose  peers  are  calmly  tolerated 

Instead  of  long  and  loudly  holler-rated. 

Or  is  it  an  impossibility 

For  kids  to  sublimate  hostility? 

Peg  Kehrft 


EAT  HEARTY,  ITS  WATERMELON  TIME 

A  couple,  vacationing  in  California,  came  to  a  sign,  "All  the  Water- 
melon You  Can  Eat — Free."  Wondering  what  the  catch  was,  they 
stopped  to  find  out.  joining  some  other  people  at  a  table.  When 
the  waitress  brought  them  their  melon,  she  said,  "Yes,  it's  free,  but 
we  do  ask  you  to  deposit  the  seeds  in  these  cans  here  on  the  table. 
This  place  is  owned  by  a  seed  company,  and  this  is  how  they  harvest 
most  of  their  melon  seeds." 

G.  G.  Crabtree 


ANOTHER  "LITTLE  JOHNNY"  JOKE 

The  Sunday  School  teacher  was  reviewing  last  week's  lesson.  "In  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  who  cut  o(f  the  soldier's  ear?"  she  asked.  When 
no  one  came  up  with  the  answer,  she  turned  to  the  new  little  boy  in 
class  and  asked,  "Would  you  know,  Johnny?" 

'It  wasn't  me,"  he  replied  timidly.  "My  Mommy  doesn't  let  ine  play 
witli  knives." 

Rosemary  Moran 


"Good  grief!  He  did  that  $25,000  ago!" 
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A  barber  gets  $1 .50  plus  tip  for  a  shave  with  his  electric  razor. 
For  years  he's  kept  the  brand  name  hidden  with  adhesive  tape. 

Can  you  rightly  blame  him?  For  this  professional  instrument 
outshaves  his  hand-honed  straight  razor!  You  won't  find  it  in 
stores.  It's  been  a  secret  weapon  of  master  barbers  for  years. 
It  delivers  a  barber-close  shave  that  lasts  all  day  long.  It  does 
it  faster  and  with  less  chance  of  irritation  than  a  straight 
razor.  That's  why  barbers  use  it  on  the  toughest  beards  and 
the  most  sensitive  skin. 

Now  the  secret  is  out.  A  barber  talked.  We  have  it.  The  Oster 
Professional  Electric  Shaver. 

Contoured  Head — 
Like  a  Barber's  Fingers 

The  design  is  a  barber's  dream.  Technically,  the  shaving  head 
design  is  called  a  "double  arch  contour,"  because  it  sets  up 
whiskers  just  like  a  barber  does  with  his  fingers.  It  means  you 
get  every  whisker  at  one  pass— as  clean  as  if  you  had  drawn 
a  hand-honed,  surgically  sharp,  straight  razor  over  your  face. 

4,000  Comb  Traps — 
152  Surgical  Steel  Edges 

Four  thousand  comb-like  perforations  trap  each  whisker  right 
at  the  skin  line.  Powerful  120-volt,  60-cycle  motor  drives  the 
152  surgical-sharp  cutting  edges  to  make  the  toughest  beard 
disappear  magically— without  the  slightest  irritation  to  even 
the  most  sensitive  skin. 

So  Powerful, 
Whiskers  Turn  to  Dust! 

Open  an  ordinary  electric  shaver  and  you'll  find  bits  and 
pieces  of  whisker.  That's  because  these  run-of-the-mill  shavers 
hack  and  chop  your  beard.  But  the  Oster  Professional  Electric 
Shaver  operates  at  nearly  twice  the  speed— on  ordinary  house- 
hold AC  current— and  actually  pulverizes  whiskers  into  fine 
microscopic  dust. 

Separate  Trimmer 

Other  Great  Features 

No  expense  was  spared  to  make  the  Oster  Professional  Shaver 
to  rigid,  master-barber  specifications.  Motor-driven  trimmer 
operates  independently  to  trim  moustaches  and  sideburns 
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straight  and  neat  for  today's  new  "styled"  look.  The  high- 
impact  plastic  housing  is  sculpted  to  fit  your  hand  effortlessly. 
Removable  stainless  steel  head  rinses  clean  under  running  wa- 
ter. On-off  switch,  plus  separate  switch  to  operate  trimmer. 
The  specially  counter-balanced  drive  gives  you  a  smooth, 
vibration-free  shave,  and  won't  cause  radio  or  TV  interference. 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  amazing  shaving  experience.  An  electric 
shave  that  makes  your  face  come  cleaner  than  a  hand-honed 
surgical  steel  barber's  straight  razor  —  and  in  a  lot  less  time. 

Expecting  a  hefty  price  tag?  Forget  it  I  The  Oster  Professional 
shaver  was  designed  for  barbers  who  don't  go  for  expensive, 
unneeded  frills.  The  price  is  regularly  only  $22.98,  complete 
with'Cleaning  brush  and  head  cover.  And  now,  for  a  limited 
time  only.  .  .  the  Oster  Professional  is  yours  to  enjoy  for  only 
$19.98  -  a  healthy  $3.00  saving! 


30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL! 

Treat  your  face  to  the  Oster  Professional  Shaver  for  30 
days  —  30  days  of  the  smoothest,  fastest,  closest,  most 
irritation-free  shaving  you've  ever  enjoyed  .  .  .  either 
blade  or  electric!  Then,  if  not  completely  satisfied,  re- 
turn for  a  full  refund. 


SAVE  $3.00  BY  ORDERING 
DURING  THIS  LIMITED  SALE! 


I  JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  AK-87 

I  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 

I  Show  me!  I'd  like  to  treat  my  face  to  the  Oster  Professional 

I  Electric  Shaver's  barber-close  shaves  —  and  save  $3.00,  to 

j  boot!  If  it  doesn't  deliver  smoother,  faster,  closer,  more 

I  irritation-free  shaves  than  I've  ever  enjoyed.  I  understand 

I  that  I  can  return  my  shaver  in  30  days  for  full  refund,  or 

I  cancellation  of  charges  ($19.98,  plus  $1.00  postage  and  han- 

I  dling  —  total:  $20.98).  N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.  Hurry, 

I  this  is  a  limited  offer! 

I  Enclosed  is  □  check     □  money  order 

I  Name   

I  (Please  Print) 

I  Address   


City 


I 
I 

I  State 


 Zip   
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Natural  Menthol  Blend 

(means  naturally  fresh  taste) 


■■■SSt 


Salem's  unique  blend  features  natural 
menthol,  not  the  kind  made  in  labora- 
tories. Like  our  superb  tobaccos,  our 
menthol  is  naturally  grown.  You'll  get  a 
taste  that's  not  harsh  or  hot.  .  .  a  taste  as 
naturally  cool  and  fresh  as  Springtime. 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
Thai  Cigarette  Snnoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


